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Solent autem homines naturam * ex prealta turri et e ** despicere, et | 
circa generalia nimium occupari ; quando si descendere placueri: et ad particu- 
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THIRD DISSERTATION, Ge. 


PART SECOND. 


WS 
a $4 


HAVING, in the firſt part of this diſ- 
ſertation, pointed out the history of a re- 
gular continued fever, the accidents that 
take place in it, and the manner of avoiding 
theſe accidents, if it ſhould be left to 
purſue its ordinary courſe; excepting one 
accident, to wit, putrefaction, which ariſes 
but ſeldom; the author in the next place 
is to take into conſideration the remedies by 
which the fever may be carried off, ſo as to 
leave the patient in health in a ſhorter time, 
or to conduct him through with leſs danger, 
than if the fever had been left to * its 
ordinary courſe, | 


* 


* 
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Since, as has been already obſerved, the 
eſſence of fever, or the ſtate in which the 

| ſyſtem in fever differs from the healthy ſtate, 
1s altogether unknown, the effects of medicines 
in removing that ſtate can only bè known by 
obſervation or experiment; there being no 
remedy that has any property, either che- 
mical or mechanical, or any operation, 
When given to a man in health, that can 


point out any ground for employing it 
to carry off this diſſe. 


he author now, thefefore cotries to = 
lie What remedies have been einployed by 
: Pridtitioners to carry off regular continued 
evers, whether they have been employed in 
| conſequence of ſome hypotheſis, or have 


. been found out by mere accident. 


r 


1 The firſt pitibly' to be Sulidefed 18 ay 
$3 ing a vein in the atin, or indiſeriminaàtely in 

| any other part of the body, and e of A 
Aa met e of Blood! flow out. 


Autthbrs and practitioners Hai eon- 


/ founded d fever, fuch a as the author has de- 
_ - fined, 


fined it, a a particu 
larly with all ſuch diſeaſes in which the 
_ is — to a certain degree. 


4 i diſeaſes, is eh the pulſe is fre- 
dent to a certain degree, differ from one an- 
other in almoſt every other xeſpect. The pulſe 
is frequent to upwards of an hundred ſtrokæs 
in a minute in a pleuriſy; at is often Kas- 
quent to above an hundred ſtrokes in a ani- 
nute in gangrene and mortification ; hut 
pleuriſy, and gangrene, and mortification, 
are very diſferent diſeaſes, and xequize treat- 
ments totally different from each gther. In 
pleuriſy, taking away large quantities of 
blood is one of the maſt; powerful gemedies 
for carrying off the diſeaſe; in gangrene 
and mortification, taking away large quan- 
tities of blood would be the maſt effectual 
means of deſtroying the patient. In gan- 
grene and mortification, the beſt mode of 
putting a ſtop to the diſeaſe, is to exhibit 
the bark of the cinchona, in large quantities, 
with wine and ſpices; in the pleuriſy, ex- 
hibiting large quantities of the bark of 
nn with wine and ſpices would be 

| B 2 ; the 


* a? 
| the ſureſt way of inereafing the : pleurify, - 
and n it fatal. 5 9 

-Cenminly, 8 diſcales' in e 
the pulſe i is frequent may differ from each 
other in all things, excepting mere fre- 
queney of the pulſe, which Dr. Boerhaave 
makes a ſpecific mark of fever. It is to be 
obſerved, that he had not at the time he gave 
this definition ever ſeen a fever, having 

ſtudied theology, and not ane . 


11 has indy been n that the pulſe 

"oY in fever is by no means always frequent, and 
that therefore frequency of the pulſe can by 
no means be conſidered as a * | 
 Tyraptom of fever. ny 


Tf all diſeaſes, in which tha pulle is * 
. © quent, be confounded together; and called 
fever, it certainly cannot be ſaid that taking 
away blood never cures the diſeaſe ; but if 
the diſeaſe, which the author has endea- 
voured to define as fever, be only meant, the 

a taking blood from a large vein, in any part 
8 4 the body Sei never dimi- 
: -niſhed, 


121 

niſhed, ſhortened, nor carried off a feyer in 
any caſe he has ſeen, nor has he found any 4 
Wen in which it had this effect. 


It is true hi an ade ſuch as gene- 
| gal inflammation, may happen in an irregu- 
lar fever, which may deſtroy the patient, 

_ which accident may be counteracted and pre- 
vented from doing miſchief by taking blood 
from the arm, or any other part indiſerimi- 
nately, as will be deſcribed when ſuch 
irregularity is treated of. The accident 
being removed, the fever may. afterwards 
continue its courſe, may terminate by a 
crisis, or wear itſelf out, juſt in the ſame 
manner as if no ſuch accident had taken 


place, 


Ihe author having affirmed that taking 

away blood from the arm, or from any 
large vein, neither increaſes nor diminiſhes 
2 fever, nor alters its courſe, as far as he has 
ſeen, he next comes to conſider what might 
be expected from taking away a quantity of 
blood indi ny from ADE x Died: rife = 


during 4 fever. 3 | 


#@f 

A duaftity 6K bl6od flowing out of the 
tity, whetlier it be taken en purpoſe, or 
by any accident, occhſions weakneſs, If 
the blood continues to flow, the weakneſs 
will encreaſe ſo as to render the body inta- 
pable of performing any funckion or actien 
whatever, and in conſequence fo kill. If 
it does not continue to flow, it Weakens a 
man, and tlie weakneſs continues until the 


blood is reproduced by the digeſtion of 


food of proper nouriſhment, or perhaps 


| by the converſion of expreſſed oil, or other 
_ ſubſtances depoſited in the body, into new 


blood. This weakneſs, with the accidents 
that ariſe from it, are the only effects of the 
*. of — which are perceivable. 


As fever takes place equally i in a ſtron 8 
and a weak man, it is alſo equally violent, 
as faras regards the fever itſelf, in a weak 
man as in a ſtrong man, and it is apter, or 
at leaſt as apt to run out to a great length 
in a weak man, as in a ſtrong man. 

Tris not, therefore, a pribri, at all proba- 
ble, that weakening a man ſhould diminiſh 
or ſhorten a fever. 1 

It 


It comes then to be enquired into, why 

taking away blood indiſcriminately from 
any large vein has been fo often practiſed 
in bees, even by practitioners of th fiſt 


rank in medicine? 


The author can only refer this practice to 
the impatience with which mankind bear 
any evil, and that ſuperſtition which pt 
dominates in them. If any violent diſeaſe 
takes place, men immediately recur to 
ſome violent remedy. Their recurring 
through impatience to ſome very violent re- 
medy is no proof, that ſuch remedy is uſe- 
ful to give them relief from the malady. 
If a man who has gone upon a Jour} 
ſhould return, and without previous noti 
find his houſe burnt down, his whole fa- 
 mily and property deſtroyed, and all his 
friends ruined, he would be apt to ſtamp | 
upon the ground, beat his breaſt and tear 
his hair; but fampipg upon the ground 
would not rebuild his * houſe, nor would 
beating his breaſt reſtore his family and pro- 
perty, nor tearing his hair retrieye his 

friends. It is mere impatience that makes 
3 5 B 4 Him 


. 3 Ty 
| him have nul to theſe violences, ; iſh 
mere impatience makes mankind have re- 
courſe. to violent remedies in diſeaſes, al- 
though no experience has ſhewn that they are 
of any uſe in the diſeaſe for which they have 
been employed. To this argument the au- 
thor will have occaſion to recur, when he 
comes to treat of irregular intermittents in a 
future diſſertation. | | 


So in like manner it is often from ſuper- 


45 ſition that ſuch violent remedies, and eſpe- 


cially blood · letting, have been employed. 


Mankind are exceedingly apt to believe, 
that refraining from ſome gratification is 
agreeable to the Almighty, or the gods 

their imaginations have created ; even if 
they enjoy that gratification, without 
any injury to their own health or conſtitu- 
tion, or without in jury to their fellow crea- 
tures, or any animal whatever, or without 
92 hurt to their moral character. 


Some pretended chen of 25 gion have 
even gone ſo far as to refuſe to their diſci- 
* 5 


8 


PFJ 


5 (hs: dying of ſo diſtreſſing a diſeaſe as WY 
| monary conſumption, 4 the gratification of 


enjoying the cheerful. warmth of the ſun- . | 
ſhine. 


Under this, or ſome very ſimilar idea, 
men have thought that their gods would be 
content with one part of the body to ſave 
the whole. Hence we 'ſce among many 

rude nations, that a finger or toe is cut off, 

or a tooth or two knocked out, in order 

that the reſt of the body ny. be left | 
late, | 


Blood, by its intenſe 0 colour, has at- 
tracted the attention of mankind. It has 
alſo attracted their attention becauſe the 
loſs of it, as has already been ſaid, in a cer- 

tain quantity, is fatal; the loſing, there- 

fore, a quantity of blood, has become the 
object of their ſuperſtition. Loſing blood 

has been looked upon as the greateſt obla= 

tion that could be made in the moſt folemn 
ceremonies ; as the mark of the greateſt 
bond of ſecrecy and ſteadineſs, men have 
ſigned contracts with their blood. Taking | 


| 

| 

| 

way, * a quantity of blood 3 


been 


t 10 1 


IT a thought a ſacrifice the mt powerff ul 
for carrying off a diſeaſe, and for carrying 
off fever as one of the moſt violent and 
fatal of diſeaſes. ay 


The * does not mean to ſay that 
every practitioner, who bleeds conſtantly at 
the beginning of a regular continued fever, 
has this idea in his mind. The greateſt 
number of practitioners follow the practice 
of thoſe who went before them, without 
examining from whence that practice has 
ariſen, or upon what ground it is founded, 


From this view of the ſubject it may, 
perhaps appear why blood-letting has 
come into practice in the beginning of all 
regular continued fevers. 


: Practitioners alſo * not compared 
caſes of fevers in which it has been prac- 
tiſed, and of feyers treated otherwiſe in the 
ſame manner in which 1 it has not been prac» 
ſed, | 


The author bas ſaid, that taking away A 


ney: of bload from any large vein in- 
 diſcriminately, 
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difcriminately, in any part of the body, 
neither increaſes, diminiſhes, nor ſhortens a 
regular continued fever. The next en- 
quiry is, whether any miſchief may ariſe 
in a regular continued fever from taking 
away a quantity of blood. 


The author has already ſhewn that a pa- 
tient afflicted with regular continued fever 
cannot digeſt his ordinary quantity of food; 
therefore the fluids which are conſtantly 
waſting cannot be recruited, and that the 
tern muſt be weakened. 


That in a regular continued fever there 
are conſtant exertions which likewiſe debili- 


tate. 


That the reſt which takes place in ſleep 
is nedeſſary to reſtore the living power, but 
ſleep being prevented in fever it is not re- 
e 


That in i of all theſe a 
of weakneſs, the patient is actually ſo de- 
dilitsted as to be deſtroyod in many in- 

| andes, 


ta 1. 
flances.” The further debility ariſing fodeh 
empty ing the veſſels by taking away a quan- 
tity of blood, is often ſuch as to deſtroy 
the patient in the remaining part of the 
diſeaſe. Patients in conſequence have very 


often been cut off, when blood has been 


taken indiſcriminately from any large vein 


at the beginning of the diſeaſe, as the au- 


thor has ſeen in a great many caſes. In the 


' firſt part of the author's practice, the Boer. 


haavian doctrine prevailed ; this induced 


in all caſes of fever, ſo that the author has 


had occaſion , to fee the effects of 
yore r | 


The author havin g aid that the af of 
the diſeaſe not being at allknown, it cannot 
be ſaid, 2 priori, whether any particular re- 


medy will be of uſe in 3 or en- 


a carrying « off fever, 


| Taking*away blood from the veſſels of 
the head has, in ſome cafes, immediately 
carried off fever ; it has alſo tended to di- 
_ minith delirium accompanied with fulneſs 


of 


[13 1 
i the veſſels of the head, even when it does 
not ſhorten the diſcaſe. = De 
. The firſt of theſe effects 3 
ed in a diſſertation on the irregularities of 
fever, and the ſecond in a future part of this 
diſſertation. 


1 38 1 1 * 
fever ariſes from ſome peculiar kind of mat- 
ter that has got into the body; that fever 
is an effort produced in the body to in- 
duce ſome operation by which ſuch matter 
might be deſtroyed. Sydenham judiciouſſy 
ſuppoſes, that a fermentation takes place 
which alters the qualities of the matter, or 
converts it into another 1 of matter 
which has not the arne, of producing. or 
keeping up this diſeaſe, Orten $9 | # 5 W 
110i 
If it were really true that any particular 
ſpecies of matter produced and kept up a 
fever, it would follow that until ſuch matter 
was deſtroyed by a fermentation, or ſome 
other proceſs that might take place in the 
2 or was en the * would 
| continue. 


ib 3 EUN BE WAGES , e I W BAerre o  e O® n = 


| { 14 J 
Tuntinue. In chat caſe, ie real eocihe'n 
queſtion whether ſome other means than 
that which takes place in the body of itſelf, 
might beemployed to take this matter out of 
che body, or deſtroy it, ſo that it might no 
_ keep up the diſeaſe.” 


Some practitioners have peel chat this 
er erg eee e a a 


If. a blood - eſſel is ma the Abele 
A fluids are equally: evacuated ,overy 
one, good or bad, noxious or innoxious, 
(thoſe that are commonly in the body, and 
thoſe that are there only by accident; no 
particular matter would be taken out more 
than another, and therefore it is not to be 
ſuppoſed that the matter occaſioning a fever 
would be removed by _— this evacu- 
| ation. | 


| II the: 8 eee, aut 8 bod 
body by the various excretions be examined 
Alightly, they appear to be more different 
than when they are examined more mi- 
nutely, but fill upon AAP ERTIES 
hey differ very much. 3 

It 


K 0 

N. might happen that ſome fecretory or- 
gan is difpoſed to throw fome par- 
ticular noxious matter out of the ſyſ- 
tem, and chat therefore, by increafing 
ſome fecretion, (ſince an encreaſe of any 
ſecretion, to a certain degree, octafions the 
ſecreted matter to be thrown out of the 
body) right m make the fliatter producing 
and keeping up fever be evacuatetl, ſo tat 
the fever ſhould ceaſe. But it may alſo 
happen on the other hand, as has 'alreally 
been taken notice of, that a fever may ariſe 
without any noxious rnatter being applied 
to any part of the body, or gererated in the 
body; ; and'in this caſt there being no no 
Jous matter to evacuate, neither the opera- 
tion of purgatives, or atry other 'evacuait 
would carry ff che matter, atid ſo remote 
Hogifeale, OPTI 9 ; ED 
It has alſo been Thewn that Bonieus mat- 

ter does ſotnetimes produte fever hen ap- 
plied to the body, and that after the fever is 
produced, it is really contained'in the body, 
as in the caſe of fever ariſing from the appli- 
cation of variolous matter; but then it has 
been ſhewn, that in ſuch caſes the noxious 
matter 


[ 216 J 
| matter produces the diſeaſe at once, and 
what is contained in the ſyſtem after the 


fever had taken place, has no effect upon . 


the diſeaſe; it neither increaſes it, nor dees 
its abſence diminiſh it, and the fever often 
goes off when there is the largeſt quantity 
of noxious matter in the body. In ſuch 
caſes it would not ſurely be conceived, if we 
could evacuate ſuch matter, that the diſeaſe 

would be carried off; in ſuch caſes, tberefore 


purgative would be of no uſe, 


; e the argument has been purſued 
A priori ; but neither the eſſence of fever, 
nor the operations of the human body, are 
ſufficiently known, as the author has before 
' obſerved, to determine the efficacy of any 

medicine to carry off fever; experience muſt 

therefore be had recourſe to, to determine 
whether purgatives or any other medicine 
producing evacuation from any gland may 
be eraployed to carry off the diſeaſe. 


If the matter be referred to the experi- 
ence of the moſt judicious authors, all thoſe 
who have comatved tever to depend upon 

1 


Fl k 


* 


5 1 
matter of a peculiar kind contained in the 
ſyſtem, have agreed that it muſt be con- 

cocted before it can be evacuated; that is, 

that it muſt undergo ſome proceſs before it 
is prepared for evacuation; otherwiſe that 

evacuation, by purging, or .increaſed ſecre- 
tion from any of 'the olands, will have no 
effect in carrying off the diſeaſe. They are 
agreed at leaſt that evacuation before concoe- 
tion muſt only be made at the beginning of 
the diſeaſe to be efficacious ; after the diſeaſe 
has continued a day or two, they have no 
more expectation that evacuating the matter 

will carry off the diſeaſe. The author, there- 
fore, would be warranted by authority to 
ſay, that. evacuation by purging, or any 
other increaſed ſecretion from glands, would 
have no power / of carrying off fever, ex- 
cepting the evacuant ſhould be emyJoyed 
in the firſt twenty-four hours; or at the end 
of the diſeaſe, after the matter is concocted, 
or has undergone ſuch an alteration as to 
render it fit for evacuation. 


It is further to be obſerved, that when 
any matter is applied to the body, ſo 
5 8 ? . 8 2 
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as to produce fever, not immediately, but at 
the interval of ſeveral days, ſuch as the mat- 
ter of the ſmall pox, or the meaſles, or 
putrid or infectious vapour; if purgatives 
are employed during the interval between 
the application of ſuch matter, and the 
taking place of the firſt paroxyſm of fever, 
the fever has never been prevented from 
taking place in any caſe which the author 
has ſeen; or in any caſe which has been re- 
corded with almoſt any evidence. This is 
equally to be obſerved in thoſe caſes in 
which the application of the cauſe has pro- 
duced ſome immediate appearance of the 

firſt ſtage of fever without producing a per- 
fect paroxyſm; when theſe appearances 
have continued until a complete paroxyim 
has taken place. BEE 


" thoſe caſes where the application of the 
matter to the body, which occaſioned the 
fever, produced no appearance of the diſeaſe 
on its application, but the patient felt him- 
{elf in perfect health until the complete at- 
tack of the fever came on, neither purga- 
tives nor any other medicine increaſing ſe- 
cretion, have prevented the diſcaſe. 1 


3 „ 
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If the evacuation by purging or increaſed 
ſecretion from any of the glands, does not 
carry off the matter from the body before it 
has produced the diſeaſe, there ſeems to be 
little reaſon to hope that ſuch evacuation 
will carry off the matter occaſioning the fe- 
ver, and the fever itſelf after it Has TI 


tae warn 5 


The author is W den that FRE | 
culent matters remaining in the inteſtines, 
which they are apt to do when a fever takes 
place, tend to increaſe the di ſeaſe. Though, 
their removal prevents the miſchief they 
would produce, yet, as far as the author has 
been enabled to judge from the attention he 
has paid to ſuch caſes, their evacuation has 
in no caſe done more than merely obviate 
the miſchief which would have taken place 
in conſequence of their retention. Such 
evacuation has never, in any degree, re- 
moved the fever, or prevented it from 
purſuing its ordinary courre. 


*. 7. 
1 


| Thoſe practitioners who have believed 
that fever depends upon ſome noxious mats! 
9 BY ter 


OS 00 -I 
ter contained in the body; that that noxi- 
ous matter is concocted; that is, goes 
through ſome operation by which it is 
prepared for evacuation, have alſo ſuppoſed 
that when a criſis took place, the matter 
was evacuated after it is concocted, and 
that ſo the fever was carried off. They have 
thought that if it was not completely eva- 
cuated, it is neceſſary to employ purgatives 
to evacuate what might remain of the mat- 
ter in the body, and re- produce the diſeaſe. 
They have alſo thought that when no mark- 
ed criſis took place. in the diſeaſe, but it 
gradually ſubſided, that it ſubſided more 
ſlowly on account of the noxious matter 
not being all at once evacuated, and there- 
fore have employed purgatives to make it 
be evacuated more ſpeedily, ſo that the dif- 
eaſe ſhould ſooner ſubſide. 


| The FR Fi from his own practice, is 
obliged to be of a contrary opinion, ſince 
he has ſeen relapſes much more frequently 
take place when purgatives have been em- 
ployed after a marked criſis, or after the 

diſeaſe has gradually ſubſided, than when 
purgati ves have not been employet. 
| | | Upon 


VU pon the whole, then, the author believes 
it to be perfectly neceſſary at all times, dur- 


— 


ing the progreſs of a regular continued 


fever, to keep the inteſtinal canal free of 
feculent matter yet that making further 
evacuation by purging or increaſing the ſe- 
cretion from any of the glands, ſo as to 
occaſion evacuation, is of no uſe in carry- 
ing off the fever, but rather tends to pre- 
vent the fever from being carried off, and, 
if it is carried oft, to Pn relapſes, 


Meorvover the aber has already ſhewn, 
that it required the whole force of the ſ 7 
tem to ſupport the patient through the or- 
dinary courſe of a regular continued fever. 
He has alſo ſhewn that the force of the ſyſ- 
tem is reduced by evacuation he muſt 
therefore conclude, that ſimple evacuation 
by purging, excepting in as far as it is ne- 
ceflary to keep the prime vie clear of fecy- 
lent matter; is detrimental inſtead of being 
uſeful ; and that ſimple evacuation from 
any of the glands, as tending alſo to 
weaken, 15 detrimental inſtead of being 
uſeful, . 
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1 does not appear with any a of 


: certainty that antimony, a medicine which 


has been employed to carry off fever within 
this century or two, was at al known to 


the Greek A phy ſicians, or 


artiſts. | 


There was a an 9 5 Fs, named 
ſtibium, which was employed to give a 
blackneſs to the eyes, but the effects which 
were produced from it either among the 
Greeks and Romans, or among the modern 


inhabitants of Aſia, ſhew that this ſub- 


ſtance was more probably a kind of lead ore 


than an ore of antimony. 


 Antimony, o or As 5 It is more commanly called 
_ crude antimony, is the ore of a metal 
which exiſts in many parts of the earth. 
It is a compound of ſulphur and a metal, 

in which the ſulphur bears a much greater 
proportion. to the metal than can be com- 


| bined with it chymically. Mort properly, it 


is a compound of ſulphur and the metal, 
_ diffuſed through a ſuperfluous quantity of 
* ſulphur, ſo that part of the ſulphur 1 retains 


ſome 


1 
ſoome of its properties, which it has when 
not combined with the metal. The ſulphur 
ſo covers the metal or is ſo combined with it, 
as to prevent it from producing its medicinal 
effects. This ore of the metal is ſolid in the 
heat of the atmoſphere. It requires a little 
leſs than that degree of heat which renders 
ſubſtances luminous to melt it, ſomewhere 
probably between five and ſix hundred de- 
grees of Fahrenheit's thermometer. Its 
melting point has not been exactly aſcertain- 
ed in as far as the author knows. It is of a 
dark blue colour, and is generally found in 
a kind of cryſtalization, ſometimes in 
complete cryſtals, which are priſms termi- 
nated by. pyramids at one end, and at the 
other generally attached to each other; 
otherwiſe is a maſs without form. More 
commonly theſe cryſtals are united together 
ſo as to form a ſtriated maſs, eſpecially 
| when they are unmixed with any other 


{1 ene 


The metal has lately been found alſo | 
A combined with ſome ſubſtance, ſo as to 


—_ form 
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form the fame kind of cryſtals or ſtriated 
maſs, 'only of a dark red colour, ſhining, 
however, with metallic luſtre. It has been 
conjectured, rather than confirmed by ex- 
periment, that theſe cryſtals or this ſtriated 
ore contain arſenic, beſides ſulphur and the 
metal of antimony. This conjecture is 
rendered probable, becauſe this red ore of 
- antimony has been almoſt always found 
with regulus of arſenic ; that is, the metal 
of arſenic pure; and therefore experi- 
ments made to verify the exiſtence of ar- 
ſenic in this red ore, ſhould be made in 


ſüuch parts of it as are perfectly clear from 


the particles of the metal of the arſenic in 
which it is found. 


4 


The metal has Aſo been found but very 
rarely, certainly however ſometimes un- 
combined with any other ſubſtance, but ſo 
rarely hitherto as not to be W for 
any medicinal purpoſe. 


Upon the whole, all the antimony which 


has 1 been exaployed in medicine has been 
5 procured 


tw) "0 
procured . from that ore of antimony, 
conſiſting of antimony and ſulphur. 


This ore, when dug from the mine, is 
laid upon an inclined plane, formed from a 
mixture of clay and ſand: burnt in the fire. 
The inclined plane is heated red hot ; the 
ore of the antimony being laid upon it 
melts, and runs off from the other ſub- 
ſtances with which it is mixed, and is re- 
ceived into a large and deep earthen veſſel, 
in which, when it has ſtood to cool, it 
concrete i into a ſolid . - 


If this lie maſs concretes ſo as when 
broken to exhibit long ſtriated ſhining ſpi- 
cgulæ, it is a pure compound of antimony 
and ſulphur, and fit to be employed — me- 
dicinal purpoſes, 


A vaſt number of chemical proceſſes have 
been employed to give antimony medicinal _ 
effects ; more than two or three thouſand. 
Of the product of all theſe there are only 

| bree preparations at * much in uſe. 


| One 
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One i is made by boiling the antimonial ore 


or crude antimony in a ſolution of pure or 


prepared kali in water, The decoction, 
after it has been ftrained, is diluted with a 
conſiderable quantity of water, at leaſt ten 
times its weight. The diluted ſolution is 
placed in a ſhallow veſſel, the ſurface ex- 
poſed to the air, until a powder falls to 
the bottom of the veſſel, which, taken out 
and dried, 1s called kermes ni; 


The fond 1 is 3 170 mix- 
ing the ore of antimony or crude antimony, 
finely powdered, with an equal weight of 
the ſhavings of the horn of any animal. 
This mixture is to be put into an iron pot, 
which is ta be heated red hot, and the mix- 
ture is to be ſtirred, the pot being kept red 
hot, until it ceaſes to ſmoke. The mixture is 
afterwards to be allowed to ſtand until it cools. 
It is then to be put into a crucible, which 


is to be covered with another crucible, 


whoſe mouth is to be turned down into that = 
crucible which contains the materials. The 
crucibles with the materials are expoſed to a 
white heat for two hours; part of the mate 
| 5 


7:7 
ter remains of a white colour in the under 
crucible, which i is to be uſed ; part ſublimes 
into the upper crucible, which is to be 
thrown . 


* — 
1110 
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The third preparation i is made by com- 
bining the metal of antimony with tartar, an 
acid produced in the fermentation of vari- 
ous wines, which is found adhering to the 
ſides of the veſſels in which the wine has 
ſtood for a year or more after the active fer- 
mentation has ceaſed. 


When two  ſubltances, which unite with 
one another only in one proportion, are 
combined together chemically, and the 
compound purified, the ſubſtance is un- 
doubtedly the fame in all its properties. It 
happens, !nevertheleſs, with reſpect to the 
chemical combination of two ſubſtances 
which unite with each other in one propor- 
tion only, that when they are combined to- 
gether by different Proceſſes, there are often 
different imperfections in the combination 
or ſome want of purity in the compound. 
This, though not ſenſible to any chemical 

=  - 
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| teſt, makes a very conſiderable difference i in 
their actions as medicines. In the preſent i in- 
ſtance of the compound of tartar and the metal 


of antimony, or, perhaps, if ſtrict adhe- 


, rence was to be had to chemical accuracy, we 


ſhould ſay compound of tartar and calx of 


antimony, this difference is conſpicuous. 


Of che ſeveral methods of forming this 
compound, the following is the beſt for me- 
dicinal purpoſes: Take an equal weight of 
the ore of antimony ſeparated from extra- 


neous ſubſtances by fuſion, as has been 


above deſeribed, and of kali nitratum. 
Powder them together, and throw the mix- 
ture into a crucible, heated ſo as to be juſt 


luminous, by very ſmall portions, about 
twenty grains at a time, until a deflagration 
takes place; wait till the deflagration is 
over; throw ina little more of the mixture; 
wait again till the deflagration is over, 


Proceed in this manner until the whole 
is deflagrated. Cover the crucible, and 
expoſe it to an heat juſt ſufficient to melt 
the -whole maſs. Pour the melted maſs 
into an- iron veſſel of a conical form, the 
point of the cone being downwards ; the 

whole 
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whole will be found, when it is cold and 
ſolid, divided into two ſubſtances, one of a 
reddiſh brown colour and heavier, which 
has fallen to the bottom ; the other, of a 
grey colour, which is found at the top, and 
is ſpecifically lighter. The heavier part, 
which is found at the bottom, is a com- 
pound of wh and the metallic part of 
the antimony. A portion of the ſulphur 
Which was united with the antimony in its 

ore, more than was neceſſary to combine 
with the metal of the antimony, is 
converted into vitriolic acid by | uniting 
with the air of .the nitrous acid. This 'vi- 
triolic acid is found in the upper greyiſh 
maſs, combined with the kali of the kali ni- 
tratum, and forms kali vitriolatum. 


The antimonium ſulphuratum, found at 
the bottom, is to be powdered and mixed 

with one third more than its weight of pu- 
rified tartar, and boiled in ſix times its weight 
of water for a quarter of an hour; the ſolu- 
tion is to be filtrated and the water evapo- 
rated, and the compound of the tartar and * 
the metal of the antimony cryſtallized. 


This 
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This falt for chemical purpoſes may be pu- 
rified, by diſſolving it again in water and 
re- cryſtallizing it; but it is a queſtion whe- 
ther it would not loſe ſome portion of its 


1 . by this 8 


The ant of the antimony may be ſepa- 
rated from the ſulphur with which it is 
found combined in its ore, by mixing the 
ore with five times its weight of kali pre- 
paratum; that is, with kali combined with 


gas, which gas has been called alſo fixed air 


and carbonic acid. The mixture of the 
kali preparatum and ore of the antimony 
is to be melted together by a heat juſt ſuffi- 
cient to render them perfectly fluid. The 
_ crucible being taken from the fire is to be 

left till it is quite cold ; on breaking it, 

the metal of the antimony will be found'at 
the bottom, and the Aras tha: ap kali and: 
ſulphur a at the IE. 43 


'This 1s not 82 melt ee . of 
obtaining the metal of antimony ; but pro- 
vided we take the ore ſeparated from the 


other ſubſtances _ Ins it is found. 
mixed. | 


| * 1] 
mixed in the mine, as has above been de- 
ſcribed, the metal by this proceſs is obtain- 
ed the pureſt for medicinal e t 


If the 3 thus . is | powdered | 
finely, and boiled with pure tartar in 
water, a compound of the tartar and anti- 
mony will be obtained, which, if purified 
by re- cryſtallization, will be exactly the ſame. 
with that obtained by the proceſs above de- 

ſcribed, in all its chemical properties. 


Another mode of obtaining this com- 
pound is Take the ore of antimony. puri- 
fied, as has been already deſcribed, powder 
it, and put the powder into a flat veſſel; 
heat it till it begins to ſmoke; keep up the 
heat, but take care not to render it ſo great 
as to melt the maſs, until it no longer ſmokes 

in any heat not ſufficient to melt it. The 
remaining maſs, which is the metal of an- 
timony calcined (probably combined with 
pure air) if expoſed to a greater degree of 
heat, will melt into a glaſs. If this glaſs 
be powdered, and boiled with pure tartar in 
water, a compound of antimony and tartar 
will alle be procured z this purified by re- 
mo 155 
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peated 1 in water and cryſtallization 
will, in all its chemical properties, be the 
ſame as when the ſalt is procured by the 
two proceſſes already deſcribed, but if not 
cryſtallized a ſecond time, willnot hee ex- 
al 1 in its medicinal effects. 


| The metal of antimony may be combin- 

ed with muriatic acid, by ſeveral proceſſes. 
One of theſe, for inſtance, is. Mix the 
ore of antimony with that compound of mu- 
Tiaticacid and mercury which has been called 
corroſive fublimate. Perform a diſtilla- 
tion, or rather a ſublimation, and expoſe the 
matter ſublimed to the air of the atmoſ- 


Ip phere, until it has attracted water enough to 


render it fluid; pour this ſolution of anti- 
nium muriatum in water, or any other made 
by this'or any other proceſs in which the 
water is ſaturated with the antimonium mu- 
riatum, into eight or ten times its weight of 
diſtilled water. A calx of antimony will 
fall down in a white powder, which has 

been called powder of algorath ; this being 

boiled with pure tartar in water will combine 

with i 155 and form antimonium tartariſatum, | 
| EE = which, 
3 | 


m1 


- Which, if purified by re-cryſtallization, will 
be the ſame to all chemical and medical 
purpoſes as the antimonium tartariſatum 
produced by the three foregoing proceſſes, 
but not exactly in its medical effects unleſs . 


, purified by » 


Although the antimonium tartariſatum 
obtained by any of theſe proceſſes, when pu- 5 
rified by re- diſſolution in water and re- cryſ- 
tallization, may perhaps be the ſame for me- 
dicinal as well as chemical purpoſes, which 
however has not been proved by experiment, 
yet when it has only ſimply been formed by 
theſe four different proceſſes, without re- 
diffolution in water and re-cryſtallization, 
there is a difference in its operations a as a 


medicine. 


When the London College of Phyſicians 
reviewed their pharmacopeia for its refor- 
mation and republication in the year 1786, 
it becamea queſtion which of the four pow 
ceſſes they ſhould adopt, 


1 any e of a chetnical 


or pharmaceutical kind occurred, it 
W 


1 2 

was referred to a committee conſiſting of 
ſome members of the College and the Com- 
pany of Apothecaries, and the proceſſes 
were actually performed in the laboratory 
of the Company of Apothecaries, that ſo 
the beſt mode of performing the operation 
might be verified * experiment. 


A queſtion having arifen with regard to 
| tattariſed antimony, it was prepared oy all 
theſe Fs, 


The aa antimony produced 1 theſe 
proceſſes was given to the Phyſicians of 
St. Bartholomew's and St. Thomas's Hoſe 
pitals. In St. Thomas's Hoſpital they were 
given to more than an hundred patients, ſo 
as to give each of them to one and the ſame 
patient in ſmall doſes. | 


The ani antimony prepared with 
the crocus metallorumand tartar was found to 
be capable of being exhibited in a larger doſe 
than any of the others without producing 
ſickneſs, and to act more powerfully as a 


| ſudorific, and therefore Was preferred, whe- 
ther 


"Xa" 


| ther properly or not, will be argued after 


wards. 


At the time the ſcience of medicine was 
revived with the other ſciences firſt in Italy, 

there does not ſeem to have been any medi- 
cine recommended to put an end to fever im- 
mediately by Galen or Celſus, or any of the 
Greek or Roman writers upon the ſubject, 
excepting cold water drunk in a large quan- 


ties at onee. It was not ſuppoſed that a fever 


might otherwiſe be cured immediately ſo 
as to prevent any future appearance of the 
diſeaſe, either by preventing the returns of 
the paroxyſms, or carrying off the diſeaſe 
inſtantaneouſly, or by producing an imme- 
diate criſis. The dottrine then was to at- 
tend to the diſeaſe while it purſued its ordi- 


nary courſe, only taking care of the acci- 


dents which might happen during that 


courſe, that is, taking fever according to that 


idea of it which the author has been endea- 


vouring to lay down. 


There aroſe in Europe ſome time a | 
watds a number of alchemiſts who made 
=. _. . a_ 
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many proceſſes with a view to convert 
metals into gold, Having formed many 


| ſubſtances by proceſſes which did not make 


gold, but which produced many things 


which they were not able to turn to any pro- 


fit, they tried to apply them to the cure of 


diſeaſes. All ſuch chemiſts muſt be conſi- 


dered as empiricks, and the greater part of 
the ſubſtances which they produced were in 
fact of no uſe. Antimony, however, 
gained a reputation for carrying off ſome diſ- 
eaſes without their going through their ordi- 
nary courſe if other wiſe left to themſelves; it 
is probable it was employed for this purpoſe 
in fever as ſoon as the time of Van Helmont. 


Theſe chemiſts did not ftudyinedicine, nor 
did they diſtinguiſh diſeaſes, but only aimed 


at making ſome profit of the reſult of their 


proceſſes. They called every diſeaſe fever 
in which there was great ſenſe of heat in 
the patient, and greater frequency of the 
pulſe than in health, ſo that they not only 


employed preparations of antimony in 


fever, but in internal inflammations and 
yadiogs other diſca s. 
Practitioners, 


9 1 

Practitioners, who were educated in the 
regular practice of medicine, ſtudied pꝛꝰ 
cipally the writings of the ancient Greek 
and Roman Phyſicians. 'Theſ: uſed for 
the moſt part vegetable ſubſtances for reme- 
dies in diſeaſes ; the modern practitioners, 
therefore, reprobated all the ſubſtances 
which were the reſult of chemical opera- 
tions; they conſidered them only as the 
boaſt of ignorant empiricks. This opinion 
went ſo far, that even ſo late as the time of 
Boerhaave, mercury was rejected by regular 
praQtitioners i in the venereal diſeaſe, | 

Some practitioners, as there always will 
be men who balance between two differ- 
ent doctrines, employed indeed preparations 
of antimony, but ſuch as had little or no 


effect; ſuch as antimony calcined, by de- 


flagrating it with three times its weight of 
nitre, and various others equally inefficaci- 
ous. They of courſe did not find any ad- 
| vantage ariſe from preparations of antimony z 

they therefore reprobated the uſe of all anti- 


monial medicines in fever. Hence it happened 


that they were not much employed before 
the time of the late Dr. James with efficacy 
| D3 | in 


„ ts 
in Great Britain: he was a Phyſician of re- 
gular education, having ſtudied at the Uni- 
| verſity of Cambridge, but was conſidered 
in ſome degree as an empiric in conſequence 
of employing ſome preparation of anti- 
mony, which he kept a ſecret. 


The preparation he 0 uſe of conſiſted 
principally of antimony calcined, by mix- 
ing it with ſhavings of harts-horn, and ex- 
poſing the whole to a great degree of heat. 
Upon analyſing it, which was done long 
before his death, it was found to conſiſt of 
a calx of antimony, mixed with bone 
aſhes. It is extremely probable, that he 
mixed along with it a proportion of tartar- 
iſed antimony ; the author knows that he 
purchaſed conſiderable quantities of tartar 
iſed antimony, two pounds at a time, from 
an eminent druggiſt. This might eaſily 
eſcape the ſcrutiny of a chemical analyſis, 
fince the quantity contained in one doſe. did 
not certainly exceed a quarter of a grain. 
From the very eaſy decompoſition of tar- 
. tariſed antimony, when diſſolved in a large 
Proportion of water, ſo ſmall a n 

might not be obſerved, . 
Pr. 
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Dr. Cullen was the firſt eminent teacher 
of medicine who recommended the uſe of 
preparations of antimony to carry off tevers 
directly. As moſt of the principal practi- 
tioners of the preſent day, in this iſland of 
Great Britain, have been pupils of Dr. 
Cullen, its uſe has lately very much pre- 

vailed. If this had not been the caſe, it 
would have been a queſtion whether it would 
not have ſunk into oblivion, like any other 
empiric remedy whoſe preparation was kept 


ſecr ct, 


Dr. Cullen conceiyed, that che effect of 
preparations of antimony aroſe from their 
producing ſickneſs. Tartariſed antimony 
is much more certain of producing ſickneſs, 
than any other preparation that was known 
to him; it was therefore preferred by him, 
and of courſe that preparation of antimony 
which produced ſickneſs in the ſmalleſt 
| doſe he conſidered as beſt, 


The author is of a different opinion; to 
wit, that it is not the ſickneſs produced by 
the Preparations of antimony, that has the 

1 -> 314-14. 
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effect of carrying off fever immediately, 
but ſome other operation of the medicine. 


Firſt, becauſe there are many other reme- 
dies which produce ſickneſs to as great à de- 
gree as any preparation of antimony; yet 
theſe have no power whatever of making 
fever terminate ſooner than it would if it 
was left to purſue its own courſe. The root 
of the ſquill, for inſtance, often produces 
ſickneſs to a much more ſevere degree than 
any preparation of antimony, yet it has 
never been alleged, that it has the power of 
carrying off fever ſooner than it would go 
off, ſuppoſing that it was allowed to purſue 
its ordinary progreſs. - Moreover, the au- 
thor has frequently exhibited the root of 
the ſquill as an emetic, and like wiſe in ſuch 
doſes as to produce nauſea without vomit- 
ing ; alſo in ſuch doſes as juſt not to pro- 
duce nauſea, without ever producing any 
thing ſimilar to the appearances which take 
place in a criſis of fever, or without ever 
once occaſioning a fever to terminate ſooner 
than it would have done if left to purſue 
its own courſe, In fo far, therefore, the 
author muſt conclude , that the ſickneſs oc- 

caſioned 


Tm 7 
caſioned by the exhibition of a preparation of 
antimony is not the cauſe of its carrying 
off fever. 


Secondly, the ſtamachs of different men, 
though they are otherwiſe in the ſame ſitua- 
tion, are affected differently by the ſame 
quantity of any particular medicine: the 
ſtomach of different perſons, or of the ſame 
perſon at a different time, being able to 
bear a larger doſe without its Producing 
ſickneſs or vomiting. | 


Almoſt every tnedicwe given in a certain 
doſe will produce ſickneſs and vomiting ; 
even opium, if given in a certain doſe, that 
is, to the quantity of two or three grains, - 
will ſometimes produce ſickneſs and vomit- 
ng, and ſometimes purging. 


- 


When a medicine is given in ſuch a a 08 
as to produce vomiting, it often loſes its pe- 
culiar effect. The bark of the cinchona, 
when given in ſuch a doſe as to produce vo- 
miting, either from the diſpoſition of the ſto- 
mach of the patient not to bear ſo large a 
quantity as the ſtomachs of men will gene- 
rally bear, or © on its being exhibited in a 

: larger 
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8 larger doſe than common, will often fail 
in putting a ſtop to the progreſs of an inter- 

- mittent fever. It may be ſaid indeed, firſt, 
that the peruvian bark, by producing ſick- 
neſs and vomiting, will be thrown out of 
the ſtomach before it has time to be abſorbed 
and carried into the blood- veſſels. But the 
author has ſhewn in his Diſſertation on a re- 

gular tertian, that it does not put a ſtop to 
the progreſs of an intermittent fever by be- 
ing carried into the inteſtines and abſorbed, 
but by the impreſſion it makes on the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines. In the ſecond place, 
it may be faid that the bark of the cinchona, 
| by producing vomiting, is prevented from 
remaining a ſufficient time in the ſtomach to 
make its impreſſion there ; but the author 
has alſo ſhewn in the ſame Diſſertation, that 

the bark of the cinchona exhibited half an 
hour before the beginning of a paroxyſm of 
a tertian intermittent, often makes ſufficient 
impreſſion to prevent the paroxyſm from 
taking place. It is often more than half 
an hour after the exhibition of a doſe of 
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the bark of the cinchona before it occaſions 
| | vomiting > 3 but when it does occaſion vomit- 
= 


Lal. 
ing, it often does not prevent the return of 
the diſeaſe. 


In like manner, ceruſſa acetata given in a 
ſmall doſe does not produce either vomit- 
ing or purging, but on the contrary adimi- 
nution of the periſtaltic motion of the inteſ- 
tines, and not commonly a paralytic af- 
fection of them, and likewiſe of the extre- 
mities ; yet when it has been by accident 
taken in a conſiderable doſe, to the quan- 
tity of a dram or two, as the author has 
ſeen in ſeveral caſes happen, it has produced 
both vomiting and purging, but no paralytic 
affection of the inteſtines, or any other part 
of the body, has enſued, 


The author therefore conceives, that when 
any remedy produces vamiting, it very often 
loſes by this effect its other operations on 
the ſyſtem, and that preparations of anti- 
mony, in like manner, if they produce vo- 
miting, or even ſickneſs, though no vomit- 
ing {ſhould enſue, loſe their effect in cy 
MM 85 off fever. 


PF 


The author conceives, chat every medi. 
Cine given in too great a doſe acts as a ſim- 


ple ſtimulant on the. part to which it is ap- 
plied, and loſes its pęculiar effects both on 
_ that part, and on the ſyſtem generally. Thus 
a moderate quantity of wine makes the ſto. 

mach digeſt the food more readily than it 
otherwiſe would have done, -but a. large 
quantity of wine prevents digeſtion from 


taking place at all, A moderate quantity 


of ſpice gives a feel of warmth over the 
whole ſyſtem, a large quantity of the ſame 


ſpice produces pain in the ſtomach and 
coldneſs over the whole ſyſtem, and fre- 


quently ſickneſs and vomiting. It would be 
too great a digreſſion to enter fully on the 


maximum of the doſes of medicine; if the 


i author ſhould live to finiſh theſe Diſſerta- 
tions, it is a — that he means to pur- 


tus. 


„ In the third: place, the author has ob- 


ſerved, when tartariſed antimony has been 
exhibited in fevers, that when the patient's 


ſtomach could not bear a quarter of a grain 


of it prepared as has been ſaid, without 
. _—_ it has happened rarely 
chat 


41 


that it has produced any thing like a eriſts, is, 
or in any way diminiſhed or carried off the 
diſeaſe. On the contrary, when the ſtomach 
would bear more than a quarter of a grain 
of tartariſed antimony, prepared in the 
ſame way, and by the very ſame individual 
proceſs, without producing any nauſea, 
it has very often produced critical ſymp- 
toms, or a complete criſis, ſo as to carry 
off the diſeaſe. For theſe reaſons, the 
author differs in opinion from Dr. Cullen, 


and believes it is not the ſickneſs that has 


the power of producing a criſis, or any 
appearance of criſis in a regular i 


fever. 


It appears thei, firſt, that fond EY 
cines, producing as great a degree of ſick- 
neſs as preparations of antimony, have no 
power whatever of carrying off fever, by 
producing criſis, or appearances ſimilar to 
185 S, or in ax other h 


bey that pedducing ſickneſs pre- 
vents medicines generally from operating in 
their own appropriate manner. 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly; that preparations of antimony, 


when they produce ſickneſs in ſmall doſes, 
are not ſo efficacious in carrying off fever, 


as when it requires a larger doſe of them to 


produce nauſea, and alſo that they are more 
efficacious when no nauſea is produced ; 
and therefore, upon the whole, that it is 
not the nauſea produced by preparations. of 
antimony, that renders them efficacious in 
producing ſymptoms ſimilar to thoſe that take 
place in the criſis of a fever, and ſo carry |, 
off the diſeaſe. On the contrary, that 
any preparation which can be made to act 


with certainty in a larger doſe, without 


producing nauſea, is preferable for carry- 
ing off fever. Further, that tartariſed an- 
timony, prepared by boiling crocus metal- 
lorum with tartar in water, and not purified 
by a repeated ſolution and cryſtallization, is 
the beſt manner of preparing the compound 
of tartar and antimony for this purpoſe. | 


The next queſtion is, whichee tartariſed 


antimony prepared, as has been deſcribed, 
or regulus of antimony mechanically mixed 
with ſulphur, as in that preparation which 
has been called kermes mineral or the calx of 


antimony, 


(1.47: F 
antimony, mixed. with calx phoſphorata, 
- which formed at leaſt a principal part of 
Dr. James's powder, and is the pulyis an- 
timonialis of the laſt edition of the London 
Pharmacopeia, are the preferable prepara- 
tions of antimony for immediately praducing 
ſymptoms ſimilar to thoſe that take place | 
in the criſis of fevers, | 


The 3 of antimony in the kermes 
mineral, the calx of antimony in the pulvis 
antimonialis, are neither of them ſoluble 
in water. It has been held by many practi- 
tioners, that ſubſtances not ſoluble in water, 
muſt be combined with ſome menſtruum in 
the ſtomach with which they form com- 
pounds ſoluble in water to be efficacious. 
If this be the caſe, theſe preparations of 
antimony, to wit, kermes mineral and pulvis 
antimonialis, will be ſubje& to an uncer- 
tainty in their operation, by their meeting 
with or not meeting with a menſtruum 
with which they may combine ſo as to 
form a 9 ſoluble in water. 


The firſt thing 4 to be i into 
IS, whether i it be * chat if any ſolid ſub- 


ſtance, 
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ftance, inſoluble in water, be thrown 1 1808 


- the ſtomach, it will act upon the ſtomach 


and inteſtines, or ſyſtem generally, without 


| finding;, a menſtruum with which it will 


combine ſo as to form a « IS foluble 
in Water. 


. 
5383 L* 


It is well known, that Culphur thrown 


into the ſtomach in fine powder, as it is 


when precipitated from an alkali by means 
of an acid, or in fine cryſtals, as when it 
has been recently ſublimed, will act as a 5 


purgative. 


In either of theſe caſes, if the ſulphur 


be perfectly pure and unmixed with any 


extraneous matter whatever, it is not ſolu- 


ble in water in the ſmalleſt degree. It is 
true, that if ſulphur be thrown into water, 


and left in the water with the ſurface of the 


water expoſed to the atmoſphere for ſome 
len gth of time, the ſulphur will combine 
either with the air of the atmoſphere or of 


the water, and form vitriolic acid, which 
is ſoluble in water. Sulphur recently pre- 
Eipitated from an alkali by means of an 


acid, or recently ſublimed, has not acquir- 
2 | | | ed 


EH 
ed any air, it acts however equally as a 
purgative. Moreover, vitriolic acid rarely 
acts as a purgative in any doſe given un- 
combined with any other ſubſtance, where- 
as ſulphur 1 17 fails of acting as a purga- 


tive. 


17. 


It is therefore to be conſidered, whether 
ſulphur meets with any ſubſtance in the 
ſtomach with which it will combine, ſo as 
to form a compound ſoluble in water. 


In the firſt place, it meets with water in 
the ſtomach with which, it has been already 
ſaid, it will not combine, nor will it be alter- 
ed, excepting by long digeſtion, in the heat of 
the human body. If it ſhould alter by com- 
bining with the pure air of the water, the 
acid thus formed rarely acts as a purgative; 
nor does inflammable air, the other element 
of the water, act as a purgative. It is 
therefore extremely | improbable that it 
ſhould act as a purgative, by decompoſing: 
the 00 fluid that it meets with in the 

ſtomach. | | 


The water found in the ſtomach is im- 
E pregnated 


„ 

pregnated with animal mucilages, ſuch as 
the ſolid matter of the mucus; but water, 
impregnated with animal mucilages, is 
not decompoſed more readily by ſulphur be- 
ing applied to it, nor does it more readily 
combine with ſulphur in conſequence of its 
being already combined with ſuch animal 
mucilage. The gaſtric juice, as it is called, 
in counter- diſtinction to other fluids found 
in the ſtomach, has been thought by ſome 
to be a powerful menſtruum, and to unite 
with the food, ſo as to form chyle or ſome 
compound preparatory to the formation of 
chyle. This ſolvent power of the gaſtric 
juice the author has argued in his Treatiſe 
on Digeſtion, the reſult of which argument 
appears to be, that it has no ſuch aint 
power; on the contrary, it appears that its 
ſole power 1s to coagulate certain animal and 
vegetable ſubſtances, ſo that they may be 
retained in the ſtomach until they go 
through that part of the proceſs of digeſtion 
which is neceſſary in the ſtomach. | No 
experiments have been made to ſhew whe- 
ther or not this gaſtric juice will combine 
with ſulphur, fo as to form with it a com- 
pound ſoluble in water. It is extremely 
ns os Ys improbable 


1 * 8 
improbable that it does, ſince water, com- 
bined with other mucilaginous matters, 
does not diſſolve ſulphur more readily 
than pure water. Gaſtric juice renders 
certain ſubſtances mſoluble in water, that 
are otherwiſe capable of being combined 
with it; it is therefore improbable, that 
gaſtric juice ſhould combine with ſulphur fo 
as to form a compound with it ſoluble in 


water. 


In the juices of the ſtomach, there is ſea 
ſalt, that is, natron muriatum; ammonia 
muriata, and ammonia phoſphorata, and 
ſometimes; perhaps, calx muriata, as there 
are in all the other juices of the body, but 
none of theſe ſalts combine with ſulphur fo 
as to form a compound ſoluble in water. 
| | 
Other ſubſtances are found in the ſtomach 
ſometimes, but not always ; but ſulphur al- 
moſt always proves purgative, and therefore 
does not act on the ſtomach and inteſtines, in 
conſequence of meeting with a ſubſtance in 
the ſtomach which is accidentally found 
there. 


e | 2 _ Sulphur 


op, 

Sulphur, therefore, does not act as a 
purgative in conſequence of any thing it 
meets in the ſtomach with which it forms 
a an ſoluble in water. 


Sulphur, hari it — into the duodenum, 

meets with bile which might combine with 

it, and form a compound ſoluble in water. 

"The like might happen with pancreatic 

juice, with which it often meets in the duo- 

denum. From the author? s experiments, 

which it would be too great a digreſſion to 

relate here, ſulphur is neither capable of 
combining with bile nor pancreatic juice, 
and therefore ſulphur does not a& by com- 
bining with bile or pancreatic juice ſo as to 
form a compound ſoluble in water. 


The ſame obſervations may be made with 
regard to the other fluids it meets with in the 
Inteſtinal canal ; it is at leaſt extremely pro- 
bable, that it does not combine with any of 
them ſo as to form a fluid capable of being 
combined with water. 


| Sulphur 


1 

Sulphur is capable of being combined 
with that vapour which Vanhelmont firſt 
took notice of, and called gas, but which 
has ſince been called fixed air, and by many 
other names. This vapour is found ſome- 
times in the inteſtinal canal. It is alſo ca- 
pable of being combined with inflammable 
air. Neither of theſe vapours is found 
generally in the inteſtines, whereas ſulphur 
acts almoſt always as a purgative. 


We muſt therefore conclude that ſulphur 
acts upon the ſtomach and inteſtines in a 
ſolid form. It is alſo capable of acting on 
them independently of any mechanical ef- 
fe ; a ſolid is therefore capable of acting 
on the ftomach and inteſtines medici- 


nally, 


Regulus of antimony, and the calx of 
antimony made by mixing antimony with 
ſhavings of hart's-horn, burning them 
together, and expoſing them to a great de- 
gree of heat, may act upon the ſtomach 
without being combined with any ſubſtance, 
ſo that the compound is ſoluble in water, and 

E 3 therefore 
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therefore may act independently of any men- 
ſtruum they may meet with in the ſtomach. - 


It has been often affirmed in medicine, 
that whatever was ſhewn to be poſſible, was 
alſo true, This 1s a propoſition totally re- 
pugnant to all the laws of evidence ; it 
does .not follow, therefore, that although 
one ſolid in powder may act upon the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, every ſolid does. 
The next queſtion then that comes to be 
diſcuſſed is, whether the fine powder of 
the regulus of antimony in kermes mineral, 
and the calx in the pulvis antimonialis, do 
act in a ſolid form without being com- 
bined with ſome ſubſtance with which they 
form a compound ſoluble in water. 
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In the healthy ſtate of the body, the fine 
powder of the regulus of antimony in 
kermes mineral, and the calx of antimony 

7 in the pulvis antimonialis, being thrown into 
the ſtomach, will frequently act as an 
emetic. N | 


In the-healthy ſtate of the body, there is 
no acid in the ſtomach not combined with 
| 1 an 


1 

an alkali, therefore neither of thoſe prepa- 
rations of antimony can act in conſequence 
of being diſſolved by an acid in the ſtomach, 
unleſs they ſhould decompoſe the neutral 
falts. Whether they can decompoſe the 
neutral ſalts, to wit, ſea falt, common fal- 
ammoniac, or. phoſphoric amraoniac, ' as 
they are applied in the ſtomach, or whether 
they are ſoluble in the neutral ſalts them- 
| ſelves, is not known, and therefore the ar- 
gurnent muſt be taken on another ground. 


If tartariſed antimony, prepared as has 
been deſcribed, be exhibited to a man in 
health, it hardly ever happens that a third 
part of a grain can be taken without pro- 
ducing ſickneſs and vomiting, or purging. 
It very rarely produces any nauſea, if taken 
in the quantity of a fifth part of a grain, 
by an adult. On the other hand, the pulvis 
antimonialis, or kermes mineral, will ſome- 
times produce ſickneſs and vomiting, 
taken in the quantity of three grains; on 
the other hand, they may be taken very 
often to the quantity of eight or ten grains, 
without producing any ſenſible effect. The 
( m 
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author has ſeen them often employed to 
the quantity of twelve or fifteen grains, 
without having any apparent effect at all. 


Moreover, kermes mineral, and the 
pulvis antimonialis, the author has ſeen, in 
ſeveral inſtances, exhibited at the interval of 
ſix hours, for four and twenty hours, or 
forty-eight hours, without producing any 
ſenſible effect, and at laſt, all at once, they 
have brought on a ſevere vomiting” and 
- purging, ſo as to weaken the patient very 


much. 5 


— 


lt muſt, therefore, be concluded, that 
either they are not active in a ſolid form, 
unleſs combined with ſome menſtruum 
that will form with them a compound 
ſoluble in water, or otherwiſe that act- 
ing in a folid form, they are very 
uncertain in their operation. In either 
caſe, tartariſed antimony is a a a 
ble preparation to kermes mineral, 

the pulvis antimonialis, or Dr. ae 8 
powder, which partakes of all the uncer- 
tainty of the pulyis antimonialis, 2 


| The 


* 0 
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The author does not by any means ſay 
that tartariſed antimony, prepared as has 

been deſcribed, is the beſt poſſible prepara- 
tion of antimony. On the contrary, he 
thinks that if a preparation was to be 
found out, of which the ſtomach would 
bear a much larger doſe. without ſickneſs, 
and act with the ſame certainty, it would 
be preferable to tartariſed antimony, pre- 


pared as has been deſcribed. 


Another circumſtance muſt be remarked. 
I tartariſed antimony be diſſolved in a large 
proportion of water, it, like all other me- 
tallic compounds with acids which are ſo- 
luble in water, will be decompoſed, if the 
ſolution ſtands with a ſurface expoſed to 
the vapours which conſtitute the atmoſphere. 
It will be leſs apt to be decompoſed, if it be 
diſſolved in recently diſtilled water, than in 
river, ſpring, or rain water. It will be 
ſtill leſs apt to be decompoſed if combined 
with wine, and eſpecially a ſweet and ſtrong 
wine; it is, therefore, much better to 
keep it diſſolved in wine. The ſolution is 
convenient when the wine contains a quarter 


of 


8 
of a grain of tartariſed antimony, in half a 
dram by meaſure of the wine, as in the 
vinum antimonii tartariſati of the London 
Diſpenſatory. Of this ſolution, + half a 
| drachm by meaſure may be exhibited, or 
any greater or leſs quantity, mixed at 
the time of exhibition with an ounce of 
any watery vehicle, before it has time to 
decompoſe. 


The other preparations of antimony, ex- 
cepting thoſe which have been enumerated, 
which are hitherto known, are ſo uncertain 
in their operations, as to make them Wan 
unfit to be 3 898 in fever. 


It is an ed fact however, that other 
preparations of antimony than the three enu- 
merated, have been exhibited to a patient ill 
of a fever, and have occaſioned appearances 
ſimilar to thoſe which take place in the criſes, 
which happen during the progreſs of regular 
continued fevers left topurſue their ordinary 
courſe. Such criſis has terminated the fever 
in the manner in which it is terminated 
by an ordinary criſis, ſo that the patient 
| . : has 
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has been freed from the fever in a few hours, 
it has not afterwards recurred ; but they act 
ſo uncertainly, that it is not worth while 
employing them. 


Preparations of antimony, when exhibit- 
ed to a man in perfect health in ſuch a doſe 
as juſt not to produce fickneſs, occaſion, 
after two or three hours, a breathing ſweat, - 
and ſoftneſs of the ſkin, not unfrequentlya 
lateritious ſediment in the urine, open the 
body, and produce afterwards an univerſal 
tranquillity over the whole ſyſtem. They 
occaſion therefore appearances ſimilar, as 
much as can be, to thoſe which take place in 
the criſis of fever. 


It is atteſted by many authors, that on 
the exhibition of Dr. James's powder, 'the 
pulvis antimonialis, kermes mineral, and 
tartariſed antimony, in two or three hours 
afterwards, or from that to five or ſix 
hours, the ſymptom which ordinarily ariſe 
in the criſis of fever have taken place, and 
that the fever has been carried off in leſs than« 

55 twenty- 
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| twenty-four hours, ſo that the patient * 
| pertectly recovered. 


The author has ſeen each of theſe prepa- 
rations of antimony exhibited in a fever 
during the ordinary progreſs of the diſeaſe, 
in the firſt week of a fever as well as in the 
ſecond week of the. diſeaſe, He has ſeen 
in leſs than five hours after the exhibi- 
tion of the medicine, the ſymptoms which 
take place in the ordinary criſis of a conti- 
nued fever ariſe, and the fever has ceaſed in 
leſs than twelve hours, 


I] his effect of theſe medicines the author 

| has ſeen, in many caſes, where there was no 
appearance that a criſis would have taken 
place in the fever, ſuppoſing that it had 
been left to purſue its ordinary courſe, 


A criſis generally takes place, in a regular 
continued fever, in the night time; that is, 
from four to fix, or eight o'clock in the 
morning ; the author has ſeen it produced 
at other times of the day. ; 


/ 
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When 
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| When theſe preparations of antimony 


have been exhibited, the author has ſeen 


fevers much more frequently carried off by 


criſis, than in proportion to the number of 


criſes which happen in fevers left to purſue 
their ordinary courſe. He has ſeen theſe 
things happen in many hundred caſes of 


fever; it may therefore be concluded, that 


theſe preparations of antimony, being exhi- 


bited in a fever, often produce ſymptoms 


ſimilar to thoſe which ariſe in the ordinary 
criſis of fever, or, in other words, a criſis 


ſimilar to the ordinary criſis in fever, and 


carry off the diſeaſe. 


The next queſtion which occurs is, whe- 
ther there is any other medicine which pro- 
duces the ſame effects either more certainly, 

leſs certainly, or equally with the prepara- 
tions of antimony which have been enume- 
rated? It is matter of conſideration whether 
this queſtion ſhould be firſt diſcuſſed, or 
whether it would be better to enter into the 
argument in what manner the preparations 
of antimony, hitherto deſcribed, ſhould be 

employed, 
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employed, ſo as to have the beſt chance of 


—_ off the diſeaſe. 


There are many reaſons that might be urged 


for taking the one or the other argument 


into diſcuſſion firſt; but it is not worth 
while taking up time in diſcuſſing this; 
it is therefore the author's determina- 


tion, upon the whole view of the ſub- 


ject, to purſue the beſt method of employ- 


ing preparations of antimony to produce 


criſis in fever, though he is not ſure that he 
is right, as he may be obliged, in many in- 


| ſtances, to take notice of the effects of other 
medicines which have a fimilar action in 
fevers, and produce a criſis in them. 


The author has already ſaid, that when a 


patient is attacked with fever, it often hap- 


pens. that there is undigeſted food in the 
ſtomach, which will therefore require to be 
evacuated. From the fever itſelf, likewiſe, 
other noxious matter is probably produced in 
the ſtomach, in ſome degree ſimilar to that 


which we find covering the tongue. It is 


neceſſary 
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neceſſary to evacuate ſuch undigeſted food, 
' becauſe by remaining it may contaminate the 
food that may be afterwards thrown into the 
ſtomach, by exciting in it the acetous, pu- 
trefactive, or other noxious fermentations, 
and prevent it from being converted into a 
ſubſtance which is afterwards to be formed 
into chyle. | 


Vomiting in itſelf has a tendency, after 
the ſickneſs which produced it is over, to 
occaſion a glow or warmth over the whole 
body, followed by moiſture on the ſkin, 
ſoftneſs of it, an univerſal ſoftneſs and re- 
laxation of the whole muſcles, a flow of 
fluids through the whole ſecretory veſſels, a 
general tranquillity over the whole ſyſtem, 


and a diſpoſition to lleep. 


Although vomiting induced by any means 
has this effect, in ſome degree, when the 
ſickneſs occaſioning it is gone off, yet it has 
not the ſame effect, in an equally powerful 
manner, when produced by any means 
whatever, a 


If 


T 


If vomiting be produced by tickling the 
throat, by introducing any ſolid ſubſtance 
into it, as a feather or the finger, or if by a 
cough the larynx be forced up into the 
throat, ſome ſenſible effect ſimilar to what 
has been juſt deſcribed takes place. If pre- 
parations of antimony or ipecacuanha be 
exhibited ſoas to produce vomiting ; when 
the ſickneſs is gone off, the appearances of 
criſis, which have been above deſcribed, 
ariſe in a much greater degree. 


Although therefore all emetics, when the 
fickneſs is gone off which occaſions the 
vomiting, have a tendency to produce ap- 
pearances ſimilar to the appearances which 
take place in the criſis of fever, and there- 
fore actually tend to produce crifis in fever, 
yet they do not all tend to produce criſis of 
fever equally: therefore it is better to 
chooſe ſuch ſubſtances as emetics, which 
have the greateſt tendency to produce critical 
ſymptoms after the vomiting is gone off, 
than ſuch as have a leſs tendency to produce 
the appearances ſimilar to thoſe taking place 


in criſis, in order that the emetic may have 
a better 


n 


a better chance to produce a eriſis in the diſ 
eaſe | 


It is therefore better to employ prepara- 


tions of antimony or ipecacuanha, as 
emetics, in the beginning of a fever, than 


warm water, infuſion of camomile, white 
vitriol, ſquills, &c. which have no ten- 
dency to produce ſymptoms ſimilar to thoſe | 


which take place in a criſis of fever, inde- 
pendent of the action of yomiting. 


It is not always that any of the prepara- | 


tions of antimony known produce vomit- 
ing, when exhibited to a man either in 
health or in a fever. Sometimes tartaxiſ- 
ed antimony in the doſe even of ſe- 
veral grains, does not produce yomiting 
but purging, given either in health or to a 
patient affected with fever. It is wiſhed, 


however, that we ſhould be certain of pro- 


ducing vomiting to occaſion the evacuation 
of any noxious matter, ſuch as has been 
deſcribed, from the ſtomach. 


0 7 | | 
Ipecacuanha, the root of a plant, which the 
Jealous government of Spain has prevented 
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ordinary criſis of a fever. 


the perfect inveſtigation of, is very certain 


in its operation as an emetic, much more ſo 
than any other ſubſtance which is at preſent 
known. It has beſides the ſame kind of 
power which antimony has, though per- 


| haps not in ſo great a degree, of producing 


thoſe appearances which take place in the 
It is therefore 
better to mix ipecacuanha with tartariſed 
antimony, and exhibit them ſo mixed as 
an emetic at the beginning of fevers. | 


\ 


The next point to be argued is, the doſe 


of the medicine we are to employ as an 


emetic at the beginning of fevers. 


When a medicine is to beexhibited as an 
emetic under one view, it does' not appear 
to be of much conſequence how large the 
doſe is. Let the doſe be ever ſo great, the 
firſt evacuation would ſeem to bring up 
every thing which is ſuperfluous, ſo that 


the ſuperfluous part of the doſe ſhould no 
longer act. This conſideration explains 


why the very various doſes of emetics 


which have been exhibited i in various caſes, 


produce 
3 
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pioduca very often nearly the fame MA. 
T hough this be the caſe in many inſtances, 

it is not in all. It happens alſo in many in- 
ſtances, that a large doſe of an emetic pro- 
duces moſt violent vomiting, which i is re- 
peated many times with great diſtreſs to 
the patient, ſo that it would ſeem that an 
emetic may lie ſo long upon the ſtomach, 

before it is brought up, as to make an im- 
preſſion, which laſts after the emetic itſelf 
Is entineſy evacuated, 


In fevers the violence of the exertions, 
when an emetic thus continues to operate, 
perhaps fix or eight times, in the firſt place 
exhauſts the force of the ſyſtem, which is 
not to be thrown away in this diſeaſe, and 
therefore on this account too large a doſe of 
the emetic ſhould be avoided. 


3 it has already been obſerved, 
that when any medicine is made to act in 
too great a degree, it loſes its proper effect, 


and becomes a ſimple ſtimulant. So the 
action of vomiting itſelf, by being too fre- 
quently repeated, from exhibiting too large 


My: * a doſe. 
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a inks of the medicine, does not produce ap- 
earances ſimilar to thoſe which ariſe in the 


criſis of fever, ſo as to carry off the diſeaſe. Ks 


For this reaſon ipecacuanha and antimony 


do not produce theſe appearances, if given 
in too great a doſe. Thus by giving too 


large a doſe of theſe medicines as emetics, 


the effect of carrying off the fever either by 
the action of vomiting itſelf, or by the ef- 


fects of the 9 and ipecacuanha, are 


fruſtrated. 


The FRY doſe may be about eight 


grains of ponds, and one grain of 


tartariſed antimony. 


. any kind, which 


takes up a very ſmall volume, be exhibited, | 


if there ſhould be nothing in the ſtomach 


to be evacuated, there ariſes an effort to eva- 


cuation, or in other words a reaching, 
which is attended with a great deal more 


| uneaſineſs and pain, than if there was a 
quantity of ſome ſubſtance in the ſtomach 


to be evacuated, This has induced practi- 


tioners to give, after an emetic has been 


 extiibited, : 
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ibis, watery Auids to drink, ſo that 
there ſhould be ſomething to be evacuated, 
in order to take off the uneaſineſs and pon 
he reaching. 5g Jort 1.007 | 


FA as 3 of a * 5 emetics; as 


we have Juſt obſerved, are employed. for 


two purpoſes: Firſt, to evacuate from the 


ſtomach any undigeſted food which was 


contained in it when the fever took place, 
or thrown into it afterwards, or noxious 
; matter' formed in the ſtomach in conſe- 
| quence of the fever. In the ſecond place, 
by the action of the vomiting, and of the 


medicines employed as emetics, joined to- 


gether, to induce a criſis to 15 Arn ſo as 


| our: an- end to rad aac 


{five Habs: firſt of theſs Rk to — 4 


evacuating noxious matter from the ſtomach, 


if it were undigeſted food, two or three 


evacuations by vomiting are certainly ſuffi- 
_ cient, and eſpecially 1 it after the firſt eva- 
cuation a quantity of warm: watery fluid be 


thrown into the ſtomach. If noxious 


” 4 


matter be formed in the. ſtomach itſelf in 


15 "3 F conſequence ; 


Mankind generally are ſpoſed to ſlee 
about nine, ten, or eleven in the eyening. | 
Ha than * nn to produce fleep, 


| 
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ee of 2 fever, and and if that mould 
affixed to the ſtomach, as the cruſt is to the 


tongue, no force will ever ſeparate it, and 
if it ſhould not be ſo affixed, two or-three 
evacuations will be ſufficient to carry it off; 

fo that if two or three fits of vomiting 


ſhould take place, it is ſufficient far all the 5 


Purpoſes that are wiſhed for from the vomit» 


ing; and will not prevent either the act of 
vomiting itſelf, or the effect of the medi- 
eines, which have been enumerated as pro- 
per to produce it, from bringing on the ape. 
pearances which take place ſimilar to 15 
chat ariſe 1 in the: ry (ids Lat — 90 

Tt * not F at ah time of 
the day an emetic is employed, if we wiſh it 
to produce any other effect than ſimply to 


evacuate the 1 matter contained in the 


if 


* 


— An the firſt al his apts of; ani 
ing, after it is over, .tends to n ſleep, 


brought 
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. brought on by the emetie, coincides with 
the ordinary time of the twenty-four hours 
in which there is a diſpoſition to ſleep, the 
two together will be more powerful 1 in pro- 
ducing their effect, than either of them 
alone. The reſt thus procured by this 
double diſpoſition will. be ſounder and 
more refreſhing, than it would have been 
from either of them ſimply; and will tend 
to reſtore and ſupport the ſtrength of the 
patient. Moreover, it has been obſerved, 
that ſleep produces a di ſpofition for all 
derangements of the ſyſtem to go off, 
and conſequently fever; it therefore irt 
creaſes the chance of the action of the v0 
miting, and the power of the femedies eini- 
ployed to produce it, in occaſioning- tlie ap- 
pearances whieh ariſe in the ordinary criſis 
of fever, and age ant in ei. 5 i 
. 
Sesendyy, it has pal ohſeived; that _ 
exacerbation of a regular continued” fever 
takes place generally between five and ſix 
o'clock in the evening, and that the 
effort to a criſis made in the hot fit is 


n ſtrongeſt 


7a J 
n about three or four o'clock in the 


morning. If the emetic be then exhibited 


between ſeven and eight o'clock in the even- 
ing, the diſpoſition to criſis produced by 


the yomiting itſelf, by the action of the 
ſubſtances employed as emetics, by the ſleep, 
and by the ordinary effort of the fever it- 


ſelf, will all co-operate together ſo as to 


have a better chance af. IO a criſis | 
in he Aifeaſe. N 


1 would . ſeem, when we employ 
an emetie ; in a fever > 40 eyacuate. any 


noxious matter from the | ſtomach. which 
has got into or formed in it by the means 


above deſcribed, that it is better to exhibit | 


in 4 moderate doſe ſuch ſubſtances as eme- 
tics, which, if they are not exhibited in 


ſuch doſes as to produce ſickneſs, have a ten- 
dency to produce ſymptoms ſimilar to thoſe 


which take place in the ordinary criſis of 
fever. It ſeems alſo neceſſary to prevent 
the violence of the reaching by introducing 
ſome watery fluid into the ſtomach, but 


that it is better not to employ the watery 
| Ban in too great a quantity, nor re- 


peat 


„ 
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peat it too frequently. It is likewiſe 
better to exhibit the emetic about ſeven or 
eight o'clock in the evening. Thus the 
action of the vomiting itſelf, of the medi- 


cines employed to produce it, the ſleep, and : 


the ordinary, effort of the evening. paroxyſm 
of fever itſelf, will all co-operate toge- 
ther ſo as to tend to bring on a crifis, and 


ſo terminate the diſeaſe, | 


If any one ſhould think the Aa is. 
too minute in theſe attentions, he muſt 


coonſider that if, by omitting any of them, 
a criſis ſhould not be produced when it 
ö 7 might have been, the patient may 


be ſubjected for a fortnight, or longer in 


ſome inſtances, at leaſt, to a ain and 
dangerous diſeaſ. 


13 
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It happens ſometimes, wie" an 1 G is 


employ ed, that with every precautign the 


4 * 


ſickneſs will continue, and the patient ſhall 


paſs a reſtleſs and diſtreſſing night, more ſo 
than would probably happen if no emetic 


had been exhibited; but this muſt be left to 
be cenhdexed among the irregularities which 


happen 


— 
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| taivpetr'i in the diſeaſe. - Nevertheleſs; it is 
| = neceſſary to employ an emetic to clear the 
ſtomach of any noxious matter that may be 
1 left in it from the laſt food that was em- 
| | | ployed, or that may be generated in it in 
oCionſequence of the diſeaſe, in as much as 
ſuch noxious matter would occaſion much 
1 . diſorder if it was not evacuated, * 


es : 1 
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1 Ir happens not uncommonly that when a 
ll patient has taken an emetic, eſpecially if — HY 
„ as is deſcribed above, he falls in lefs 

ll than an hour after its operation into a quiet 

| 13 ſleep; a gentle eaſy perſpiration takes place 

at firſt, and increaſes into a ſweat more or 

| leſs profuſe ; all the ſecretory veſſels are re- 

8 laxed, and the fkin and the muſcles alſo; a 
1 perfect criſis-is produced, and the 1 5 is 
1 freed uy the ro ane | 


| 1. Kappen likewiſe not uncommoniy, 
chat though perfect criſis does not take 
| | place, the fever is conſiderably alleviated, 
and goes through its remaining b Ne 
x a 1 8 to the 2 2 0 8 
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The author thinks, that if a practitioner be 
conſulted in the beginning, that is, in the firſt 
four or five days, an emetic ſhould always 
be exhibited i in a regular continued fever. 


i 


 Tndlepenident | of vomiting, prepara- 
tions of. antimony, ſuch as have been 
| deſcribed, have the power of producing 
appearances fimilar to thoſe that ariſe in the 
ordinary criſis of a regular continued fever. 
| Theſe preparations' of antimony have been 
employed in two ways to produce ſuch, 
fan, c of . 8 
a if Gs one of XI preparations 
above deſcribed be exhibited i in a doſe juſt 
not ſufficient to produce fickneſs (when they | 
have been exhibited empirically 1 this has not 
been much attended to) in the evenin g about 
fix o'dock.; if the ſame doſe be repeated | 
about half an hour paſt eight, and again at 
eleven; if the patient be Jaid in flannel or 
cotton, or ſome other bad conductor of 
| heat, his head bound round with a cloth of 
the ſame kind, and {mall quantities of ſome 
28. watery fluid, ſuch as barley water, 
be given frequently, ſo as to throw the pa- 
4 tient 
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tient into a profuſe ſweat if poſſible 3 ; and 


this ſweating be kept up by repeating the 
preparations of the antimony every four, 


five, or fix hours, as the patient can bear 


it, without occaſioning any ſickneſs; and 


if this practice ſhould be continued for uy 


and twenty hours, it has happened, 
many caſes, that when the Preparations &f 


antimony, above deſcribed have been ex- 


| hibited in this manner, a criſis has been 


produced, and the fever entirely carried off. 


This happens particularly if the remedy be 


exhibited in the firſt three or four days of 
the diſeaſe; the criſis i is thus very. evidently 
the effect of the medicine. There is a degree 
of brilliancy i in this practice which has made 
it be adopted by many practitioners who 


have a degree of empiriciſm, . 


It is to be TTY that ſuch — 
tioners, and all POPs, have often exhi- 
times in one e doſe without repetition, at any. 
time in fever, ſometimes with ſucceſs, but | 
this wall be conſidered afterwards. HEN 
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The mode in which antimony appears to 
the author to have the beſt effect, With the 
leaſt detrimental conſequences, is, in the 
firſt place, to employ it as ſoon as poſſible 
in the diſeaſe; for it is more efficacious in 
the firſt attack of the fever, than in the 
ſecond day of the diſcaſe, counting the days 
as has been before pointed out. It is more 
efficacious in the ſecond day of the diſeaſe 
than in the third, and ſo on the third than 
in the fourth, Re. N 


It ſhould be employed in the firſt place 
as an emetic, mixed with ipecacuanha, as 
has been already deſcribed. If the weather 
ſhould be cold, it is better to lay the patient 
in cotton, and treat him as has been de- 
ſcribed, in the management of a regular 
continued fever left to purſue its natural 
courſe. 

After having exhibited the emetic, as 
has already been deſcribed, when the vo- 
miting has ceaſed, the patient being in 
bed, if he ſhould continue ſick and reſtleſs, 
as has been above deſcribed, ' which is 


ſometimes 
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ſometimes the caſe, about a grain of opium, A 
or a dofe of tincture of opium, equivalent 
to a grain, may be given without detriment, 
along with a little tincture of cinnamon or 
any other aromatic. This medicine ſhould 
only be exhibited under the circumſtances 
of the patient's continuing ſick and reſtleſs, 
in which caſe it takes off the ſickneſs, and 
ſuffers the Py" to act. | 


Six hours after 4 action of the emeti, 
is over, if the patient ſhould be awake, a 
doſe of one of the preparations of antimony . 
above deſcribed, ſhould be exhibited in 
ſuch quantity as the ſtomach can bear with- 
out fickneſs, If he ſhould be aſleep at this 
interval from the laſt action of the emetic, 
as ſoon as he awakes it ſhould be given, 

I) be author prefers tartariſed antimony, 

prepared as is deſcribed above, in the laſt 
edition of the ene of the London | 
College. 


The doſe of tartariſed | antimony the 
author would exhibit, in the firſt inſtance, 


is 


[99] 


is two ſevenths of a grain, or if the tartar- 
iſed antimony be diſſolved in wine, as is 
above deſcribed, in the vinum antimonii 
tartariſati of the Diſpenſatory, thirty drops 
of this ſolution dropped out of ſuch a vial 
as is commonly made to contain two ounces | 
in this country. . | 


The author is ſenſible of Fs uncertainty 
of meaſuring any thing by drops. The 
quantity contained in a drop depends upon 
the viſcidity of the fluid dropt. Four 
drops and an half of alcohol, for example, 
dropt from the ſame veſſel, weigh only one 
drop of water, the alcohol being much cy 
viſcid than the water, | 


——_ the ſize of a drop depends upon 
the thickneſs. of the lip of the vial from 
which it is dropt, or rather on that part of 
the lip from whence it is dropt. Theſe diffi- 
culties may be eaſily obviated, by trying 
how many drops of any fluid dropt from 
one part of the lip of any one vial meaſures 
or weighs. If the vial be not above four- 
fifths full, the flame number of drops, if 

they 
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* excted; twenty, will be found always 
nearly of the ſame meaſure and weight. 


: The uber prefers this made of determin- | 
1 the doſe as the eaſieſt and mit e 
nl. | | | 


| - has this advantage, that if thirty 
drops of the vinum antimonii tartarifati 
ſhould produce, on its firſt exhibition, any 
_ nauſea, it may be diminiſhed by four or 
five drops on the ſecond exhibition. If upon 
this ſecond exhibition it ſhould produce 
no nauſea, or if upon its firſt exhibition, 
in the quantity of thirty drops, no nauſea 
ſhould enſue, an additional quantity of two 
drops may be added to each doſe, until the 
greateſt quantity is found out that the ſto- 
mach can bear without nauſea. The author 
has already obſerved, that nauſea prevents 
the medicine from having ſuch a diſpoſition | 
to produce ſymptoms' ſimilar to thoſe that 
ariſe during the criſis of fever, and ſo carry 
off the diſeaſe. The practitioner can there- 
fore thus aſcertain the exact doſe which can 
be given without producing nauſea. 


11 
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1 the autlior ſhould be miſtaken i in thin k- 
ing that tartariſed antimony, prepared as has 
been deſcribed, is the beſt preparation of 
antimony for producing criſis in fever al- 
ready known; or if ſome better preparation 
ſhould be found out; yet as the ſtomachs of 
different men, or the ſtomach of the ſame 
man at different times, are differently i im- 
preſſed by the ſame doſes of almoſt all medi- 
cines, he conceives that ſome mode ſhould 
be taken ſimilar to that which has been de- 
ſcribed above, to aſcertain what quantity the 

ſtomach can bear of the preparation of an- 
timony employed without nauſea, and that 
it ſhould beexhibited in that doſe. 


Along with the firſt doſe af antimony : 
to be exhibited in fix hours after the laſt 


operation of the emetic, it may be proper 


to give a moderate quantity; of ſome aro- 


matic, ſo as to render it more agreeable to 
the ſtomach of the patient, ſuch as infuſion 
or diſtilled water of mint or cinnamon, or 


any other medicine of the ſame kind. _ 
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-If the emetic exhibited ſhould have pro- 
ducedd a quiet gentle ſleep, and the ſymptoms 
of a criſis appear; if the pulſe has returned 
to the ordinary number of pulſations in a 
given time, and the patient ſhould appear to 


be entirely freed from the fever; yet it will 


not be ſuperfluous to repeat the preparation 


of antimony in the manner deſcribed, as no 
miſchief whatever can ariſe from it, and it 
may ſecure the patient from the return of 

the us, | 


After a W's of antimony is + mid 
bited, it is to be repeated at four or five, or 


fix hours interval. 


The interval is to be 1 from the 
effects which this doſe has produced. 


If the patient has had a criſis produced 
by the emetic, and a general freedom from 
the diſeaſe has taken place only with ſome 


languor, it will be ſufficient to repeat it 


every ſix hours, and continue it for twenty- 


It 


\ 
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Tf hardly any Nat ſhould "HH take 


place in conſequence of the emetic, but all 
the ſymptoms of fever, ſuch as great de- 


preſſion of ſtrength, weight about the pre- 


cordia, pain in the forehead, dryneſs of the 
ſkin, &c. ſhould remain in a great degree, 
it will then be proper to repeat it every four 
hours, and continue ſuch repetition for four 
or five days. 


lt a preparation of antimony is given in 
this way at the beginning of fever, and con- 


tinued for four or five days without pro- 


ducing a criſis, ſo that the fever is cured or 
converted into an intermittent, it rarely pros 


duces a criſis afterwards; nevertheleſs it 


often makes the relaxations greater, prevents 
or diminiſhes delirium, and makes the 
whole fever go on with leſs violent ſymp- 
toms. It is better therefore to continue to 
exhibit ſuch a doſe of the preparation of an- 
timony, as the ſtomach will bear without 
nauſea, every ſix hours. When ſymptoms 
of weakneſs begin to appear, or if the an- 
timony ſhould produce ſweating, purging, | 

or any other topical evacuation, without re- 


G 2 lieving 
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lieving the fever, it is immediately to be 
omitted, yoo | 


It We in many inſtances, that in the 
courſe of this time the patient has a moiſture 
produced in the ſkin, a lateritious ſediment 
takes place in the urine, the ſkin by degrees 

grows ſoft, the tongue begins to grow 
moiſt on the edges, and is cleared of the 
cruſt that forms upon it, all the other cri- 
tical ſymptoms take place gradually, and 
a Patient is freed from the diſeaſe. 


If ether: the S of the ck of 
the diſeaſe ſhould be ſo violent as to give 
little hopes that the patient will recover, 
if the diſeaſe ſhould purſue its ordinary 
courſe, or ſuch an epidemic ſhould be pre- 
valent as deſtroys the greateſt number of 
patients afflicted with the diſeaſe; in ſuch 
caſes, perhaps, it might not be improper 

to force a profuſe ſweat in the manner that 
has wo deſcribed. = © 


| - Unleſs however there ſhould be little 
hopes of the patient's recovery if the diſeaſe 
3 . ſhould - 


TC 856 1 | 
ſhould | go on in its ordinary progreſs, ſuch 

| means of occafioning W ought by nc no 
means to be employed. 


2 "Firſt; becauſe focal, though it be one 
of the appearances that take place in the 
ordinary eriſis of fever, yet it is very far 
from being the only one; or, not only 
the ſecreting veſſels of the ſkin are relaxed, 
and ſecrete a larger quantity than uſual, but 
all the other ſecretory veſſels are equally re- 
| laxed, and alſo the muſcles and whatever 
bother part is relaxed in the ordinary criſis 
of fever. We ſee alſo that profuſe ſweat- 
ing takes place ſometimes in a regular con- 
tinued fever without " relief to the diſ- 
eaſe, 


In the ſecond place, every unneceſſary e eva- 
cuation tends to weaken the patient, and 
give him a leſs chance of being ſupported 
through the «courſe of the diſeaſe if a 
crifis thould not be CRT. was 

ae 1. is not proper to attempt to 
Prone profuſe ſweating, if there be any 

* 5 tolerable 
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25 Glen bie 3 1 the patient's recovery, 
provided the diſeaſe ſhould be left to purſue | 
Its t courſe. 3 | 


Hitherto the en be been ſuppoſing the 

patient to apply to a practitioner in the firſt 
day or two of the fever. In that caſe, pro- 
vided the diſeaſe be a regular continued 
; | fever, by employing preparations of anti- 
wo ny in the manner deſcribed, ſymptoms 
6 ſimilar to thoſe which take place in the or- 
dinary criſis of fever will be produced, as 
far as the author can judge from his expe- | 
rience, in one half, perhaps he thinks he can 
fay certainly in one als of regular con- 
tinued fevers. 


If no medicine has been given during 

1 the firſt days of the diſeaſe, or if no emetic 

has been exhibited, it will be proper to em- 

ploy an emetic in the manner which has 
been mentioned any time in the firſt week of 
the diſeaſe, or even on the eighth or ninth 

day, eſpecially if there ſhould be a greater 
foulneſs of the tongue, or more nauſea than 
| 2 | in 
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in proportion to _ other er ſymptoms of the 
diſcaſe, 4 | 


If an emetic ſhould "IM been ori 
at the beginning of the diſeaſe, and the pa- 
tient at any time afterwards during the 
courſe of it ſhould have a greater foulneſs 
of the tongue, weight upon the ſtomach and 
nauſea, than in proportion to the other ap- 
pearances of the diſeaſe, it is proper to re- 
peat the emetic. In this caſe, about five 

grains of ipecacuanha ſhould only be given, 
which rarely fails of proving emetic, It 
ſhould be exhibited" in the evening, but the 
other regulations that have been laid down 
for the exhibition of an emetic at the be- 
ginning of the diſeaſe, are not e to 
be attended to. 


If no preparation of antimony has been 
exhibited on the firſt two or three days of 
the fever, the' exhibition of it afterwards 
will have leſs chance of carrying off the 
diſeaſe; for after the fever has continued for 
longer than three days, the ſyſtem has ac- 
quired an habit which Tenders the diſeaſe 

ä more 


M 1 
more fixed. Although the ſooner the pre- 
paration of antimony is employed, the pro- 
duction of a criſis or gradual going off of 
the diſeaſe, by critical ymptoms taking 
place after each other, i is more probable, yet 
the fever in many inſtances will be carried 
off by the exhibition of it before the end of 
the ſecond week of the diſeaſe. The ſooner 
however it is exhibited, it will have the 
| greater | chance « of removin 8 the fever. 


Although preparations of antimony ſhould 
not produce a criſis ſo as entirely t to carry off 
the fever, they produce : a criſis in many caſes, _ 
which though not quite perfect, yet con- 
verts the diſeaſe into an intermittent fever, 
Which i is a diſeaſe much caſier e than 
a continued fever, 


unn preparations of antimony not to 
produce ſuch a criſis as to convert a con- 
tinued fever into an intermittent, or carry 
off the diſeaſe, yet it happens i in many caſes 
that they give great relief to the patient, ſo 
that the head- ach is diminiſhed or entirely 


carried off, ſuch a degree of delirium does 
not 


3 | 
not take place as otherwiſe probably would 
have done, the primæ viæ are not ſo much 
diſordered, and the fever purſues its courſe 
without ſo much diſtreſs and danger to 
: the patient as it otherwile would _ 
done. l ie 


11 It 1 ſometimes that there is great 
| hardneſs, falneſs, and ſtrength of the pulſe, 
as well as obſtruction ; that with theſe there 
is fluſhing of the face and redneſs of the 
eyes in the firſt two or three days of the 
fever, and that other ſymptoms of general 
inflammation take place in ſuch a degree as 
to renden it neceſſary, to take away a quantity” 
of blood; it then becomes a queſtion whe= 
ther preparations of antimony ſhould be 
employed immediately at the beginning « 0 ® 
ſuch d before blood is taken —_ 


| This in a caſe which 3 Wy”; fel. 
domer than would be ſuſpected from what 
authors have written on this diſeaſe, and the 
argument will be entered into in that diſſer- 
tation in which the irregularities that take 
| place 


FF 
place in continued fevers will be treated 


Ta upon exhibiting preparations 4 an- 
timony ſome one evacuation ſhould take 
place, without a relaxation of the other ſe- 
cretory veſſels, the antimony ſhould not be 
perſiſted in. If profuſe ſweating ſhould 
be produced, and at the ſame time the tongue 
ſhould remain dry and covered with a fur, 
and the patient ſhould remain coſtive and the 
other parts contracted: if a lateritious ſe- 
diment ſhould appear in the urine, or a 
flaky white ſediment, the ſkin remaining 
dry and contracted, and the tongue dry and 
covered with a fur: if the patient ſhould 
be purged, the ſkin remaining dry at the 
fame time; in any of theſe caſes there is 
little hope- of antimony being of. any kind 
of uſe if the ſyſtem ſhould continue in 
this ſtate for forty-eight hours, It will 
rather tend to weaken and deſtroy the pa- 
tient, and therefore ought not to be con- 


It is next to be conſidered whether there 


| is any other medicine which has the ſame 


effect with preparations of antimony ;. that 


is, whether there be any other medicine 


that will induce the appearances which take 
place in the ordinary criſis of mes 1 as to 
nme 9 5 ub 


144 


In ths hiſtory of 3 that we are 
able to collect from the Greek and Roman 
authors, whoſe writings have come down 
to us, there is one inſtance only of a medi- 
cine having had this effect, to wit; when 
the phyſician of Alexander the Great exhi- 
bited to him a medicine, which is ſaid to 
have occaſioned the appearances which ordi- 
narily take place in the criſis of fever, ſo as 
to carry off the diſeaſe in leſs than twenty- 
four hours. We have no trace of what this 


medicine might be, and it is ſingular that 


the ſame medicine ſhould not have been ex- 
hibited to him again in that remittent, which 
he caught by ſurveying the marſhes of the 

Euphrates, near Babylon, in order to have 

| them rained, | 


| Cold 
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Cold water was exhibited by Greek r 
1 * in fever, often evidently with a 
view of immediately putting an end to the 
fever. From the beſt information the 
author has been able to make out from pe- 
' . ruſing their writings, they exhibited it res 

| duced nearly to the freezing temperature, 

in the quantity of from one to two quarts 

at once, ſo as to produce great bauen 

2 "+ Gs Purging, and ee 9 

11 was barks no means the e of the' 
ancient Greek phyſicians, who were the 
principal and almoſt only practitioners in 
the Roman dominions, to give watery 
fluids, or indeed any thing to drink at the 
beginning or during the paroxyſins of fever. 
In Petronius's ſatire, one of Trimalchio' 8 
gueſts ſays, that a man, whoſe funeral he 
had been at, was a very obedient patient to 
his phyſicians, for he did not ſuffer a drop 


of fluid to paſs his lips for ſeven 0100 and 
he died. 1 Mg.” 5 | 


it was not the ao of the Greek or 


| Roman phyſicians to give cold water con- 
ſtantly 


7 
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| conſtantly to drink in ſmall quantities, but 


in a large quantity at once, perhaps with 8 


view of drowning out the heat, which 


they conſidered as the eſſence of the diſeaſe. 5 


It was to be drunk, as Celſus ſays, ultra 
ſatietatem. It is deſcribed however as 


bringing on thoſe appearances which take 
place in the ordinary criſis 


certain caſes as carrying off 


| the diſeaſe. 


This not having been the practice during 


the laſt period of forty years, the author 


has had no experience of giving large quan- 


tities of cold water at once for drink, and 
cannot therefore ſay what its effect may 


be. During this time it has been common, 
in conſequence of Dr. Boerhaave's idea of 
rendering the fluids thinner in fever, to ex- 
hibit ſmall quantities of warm watery fluids 
very frequently for that purpoſe. 


That warm watery fluids, forced upon 
the patient often in fevers, is of no manner 
of uſe, the author is obliged to believe from 


repeated experience. It would be eaſy to 


thew that 2 reaſon, on which this 
AP practice 


of fever, and in 
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1 "IH? 
practice was introduced, was perfectly 


without foundation, but as no knowledge 
whatever is to be gained by the diſcuſſion of 


this point, the author does not think it 
worth while to draw the reader 8 attention 


to the en Ct, 


It was alſo a practice among ſome of the 
ancient phyſicians to employ the cold bath, 


in certain caſes of fever, to produce a criſis, 


and ſometimes the warm bath; but the hiſ- 


tory of both theſe practices is ſo little de- 
tailed in their writings, that the author has 
not been able to make out their effects, or 


whether they actually occaſioned {ſymptoms 
' ſimilar to thoſe that take place in the criſis 
of fever, or whether they SOOT. carried 


| off the diſcaſe or no. 


— 


The author has had good 8 that 
both in Italy and Spain drinking large quan- 


tities of cold water at once, as well as uſing 


the cold or warm bath, are ſtill in practice 
in diſeaſes called by them febrile, but he 
could never from their books, or from the 


converſation of the "oy ficians of theſe 


KK N countries 


PRs 


Mm £19] 


countries he has ſeen here, make out the 


idea they affix to febrile diſeaſes, nor "the 
actions of theſe remedies, 


The * muſt therefore di Gnif this 
| rica, viz. the application of cold water, 
as nothing is known of it at preſent from 
any thing which can be conſidered as evi- 
; dence, It requires half a century at leaſt to 
' deſtroy the bloom of novelty which deludes 
when a new medicine is recommended, or 
fix any evidence in medicine. It was a great 
deal longer before the bark of the cinchona 
was brought into general practice in inter- 
mittent fever. It was longer ſtill before 
mercury was allowed by regular practitioners 
to be employed in medieine. 


The next ſubſtance which has a tendency 
to produce thoſe appearances which take 
place in the ordinary criſis of fever, is the 
root of ipecacuanha, an American plant, 
and which could not therefore be known to 
the ancient Greek and Roman phyſi. 


| clans. 


: The 


N 
1 105 
2112.08 
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he root of this plant was firſt 2 
into n as an emetic. | 


1 


There i is a tendency in mankind to employ 
Amoſt every thing in medicine ; a ede 
perhaps given them by the Almighty to ſup- 
py": that want of the knowledge of the 

und on which medicines act, medicine be- 


5 ing a ſcience of ſo very great difficulty: Of 


the ſubſtances known in thoſe countries with : 


which Europeans were acquainted before 


the diſcovery of Amerita, almoſt every 


5 thing had been tried and even celebrated in 


medicine. Dead men's bones, cobwebs, 


and the rags that enveloped the bodies of 


the ancient Egyptians, as well as opium, 


colocynthida and ſquills. Whenever, there- 
fore, new countries were diſcovered, and in 
conſequence new plants, we conſtantly find 
6 practitioners in medicine ufing them in diſ- 
eaſe ; ſo the root of the ipecacuanha was 
found out to have an emetic quality, and 
was employed firſt as an emetic. After- 
_ wards, when it came into Europe, its other 4 
effects began to be inveſtigated, its action in 
rheumatiſm, in diarrhœa and dyſentery, 


1 7 1 


in all which cafe; it ſeems to be analagous i in 
its Ours with e of 9 FE 


The preſent enquiry is to determine how 
far it is analogous to 6 of anti- 
BRAN in over. | 


It bas been already mentioned, that _"—_ | 
is - withed to produce vomiting at the begin- 
ning of fever, it is better at leaſt to mix 
 Ipecacuanha with preparations of u 
it N ſurer of * as an emetic. 

If at any time, and ths 5 of | 
the diſeaſe, there ſhould be a conſiderable 
degree of ſickneſs, eſpecially if it ſhould be 
attended with a thick brown fur upon the 
tongue, though an emetic has already been 
exhibited,” it is uſeful to employ from five 
to ten grains bf ipecacuanha to act as an 
emetic, as has been already obſerved. It not 
only throws off any noxious matter that 
may be in the ſtomach, but alſo produces 
moiſture upon the ſkin ; the ſickneſs is re- 
lieved, and ſometimes a complete criſis 
takes Place, and the fever i is carried off. | 

| H — 


l go 1 
lt a ſymptomatic purging ſhould * | 
place. in fever, without any relief of the diſ- 
eaſe, if ſuch purging ſhould take place along 
with the fever, or ſoon after its beginning, 
as far as the author's experience goes, ipe- 
cacuanha is better uſed alone as an emetic. 
In this caſe it is alſo better to give ſuch ſmall 
doſes of it as juſt not to 8 ſickneſs, 
every four or ſix hours. They have a better 
chance of carrying off the purging, and 
likewiſe of producing ſymptoms ſimilar to 
thoſe which ariſe in the ordinary criſis of 
fever, and ſo entirely carry off the diſeaſe, 
r Preparations of ADEN 
Inn all caſes of fever, „ nl 
to act much in the ſame manner as prepara- 
tions of antimony, in producing ſymptoms 
fimilar to thoſe produced by preparations of 
_ - antimony, and in many fnſtances carry off 
the diſeaſe, though not with the ſame c cer- 


. kao | | 5 


If we give ipecacuanha inflead = 
preparations of antimony, the ſtomachs of 


- moſt n will bear a grain without occa- 
4 5 —_ 


(9971 


3 fioning Raine and few ſtomachs will 
_ two en without ſickneſs, -» 


In other reſpects the gn attentions are- 
to be paid when we employ ipecacuanha, 
as when we employ preparations of anti- 
mony. 5 


Several of the neutral ſalts, ſuch as kali 
vitriolatum, ammonia muriata, ammonia ace- 
tata, and ſome others, have been employed 
in fevers with a view of producing the 
ſymptoms which take place in the ordinary 
criſis of 1 in order to _— off the diſ- 
euſe , 


The PEW has ſeen moiſture of the ſkin. 
ariſe after exhibiting them, but he can- 
not ſay that in any one inſtance he could 
determine that they brought on a complete 
criſis in a regular continued fever. During 
the exhibition of theſe neutral ſalts, an or⸗ 
dinary criſis ſometimes takes place, but not 
oftener than if they had not been. exhibit. 
ed; and therefore ſuch criſis cannot be faid 
to ariſe from their exhibition. 


Yo Wu 


[| 10> 1 

Ihe author then upon the whole does not 
know of any remedy which has a tendency 
to produce a criſis in fever oftener than it 
would have taken place if no remedy what- 
ever had been exhibited, whether ſuch re- 
medy has a tendency to produce vomiting or 
not, excepting preparations of antimony 
and ipecacuanha. Poſſibly it may be admit- 
ted, that the ancient Greek phyſicians for 
this purpoſe employed cold water internally, 

or the cold or warm bath, or ſome other re- 
medy with which we are now FOR unac- 
| ”m_ with N cliect. 


og 


8 or La the lower 
extremities with warm water, is e in 


4 In ha to the warm bath: ; 


This pantie has been as 3 
1 3 the patient 1s affected with delirium i in 
the ſecond week of the diſcaſe, 1 oy 5 


This mes is dien ben hon warm 

| bath, in as much as it can be employed with- 

out RY WE the PROM, and in. 
| KS 1 conſequence N 


5 [ 101 Sf 
RO without . one out bvy 
rand | | 


ö | 8 of the lower extremi- 
ties is employed, it ſhould be applied in the 
evening. The bottom of the bed clothes, 
under the patient's lower extremities, ſhould 
be covered with ſome covering which will 


prevent them from being moiftened, which 


may be taken gs * the n e is 
no o longer 1 125 : 
The nique ion 8 fs thai by 
en flannel, or any thing which i is a 
bad conductor of heat with water, heated to 
about an hundred degrees of Fahrenheit's | 
thermometer. The flannel 'or other ſub- 
ſtance employed ſhould be wrung out, ſo as 
to leave very little moiſture in it; afterwards 
it is to be applied to the legs and feet until 
it begins to cool. As ſoon as the flannel 
begins to feel cool, it is to be removed, and 
freſh flannel is to be applied moiſtened with 
warm water. The time of cooling will 
be different according to the heat of the at- 
moſphere at a medium about five minutes. 
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Ihe author then upon the whole does not 
know of any remedy which has a tendency 
to produce a criſis in fever oftener than it 
would have taken place if no remedy what- 
ever had been exhibited, whether ſuch re- 


medy has a tendency to produce vomiting or 


not, excepting preparations of antimony 
and ipecacuanha. Poſſibly it may be admit- 
ted, that the ancient Greek phyſicians for 


this purpoſe employed cold water internally, 


or the cold or warm bath, or ſome other re- 
medy with which we are now e unac- 


| N with e elfect. 


8 or beg the locher 
extremities with warm water, is e in 


1 ſome . to the warm wein 


This 3 has ks 8 3 


| i the patient is affected with delirium i in 


the ſecond week o Fw diſcaſe, * . . 


This practice is ia gan hin warm 


| bath in as much as it can be employed with 


out 9 ee, the N and in 
* A - conſequence 3 


8 [ 01 ] 
—— without pre him out P 
. | 


1 When fomentation of rhe dia extremi- 
ties is employed, it ſhould be applied in the 
evening. The bottom of the bed clothes, 
under the patient's lower extremities, ſhould 
be covered with ſome covering which will 
prevent them from being moiſtened, which 
may be taken away after the — 1s 

no 0 looger applied. alan dal Fs 


The e ion \ ſhould 6. . ils 
bibi flannel, or any thing which i is a 
bad conductor of heat with water, heated to 
about an hundred degrees of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer. The flannel or other ſub- 
Nance employed ſhould be wrung out, ſo as 
to leave very little moiſture in it; afterwards 
it is to be applied to the legs and feet until 
it begins to cool. As ſoon as the flannel 
begins to feel cool, it is to be removed, and 
freſh flannel is to be applied moiſtened with 
warm water. The time of cooling will 
be different according to the heat of the at- 
moſphere at a — about five minutes. 


1 
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Freſh flannels are thus 3 to be ap- 
plied for about half an hour; the covering 


of the under part of the bed clothes is then 


to be removed, and the upper part to be 
brought over the lower extremities of the 


3 and * is e to be og 


No, \ : 
14 
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ſweat'breaks forth, the patient falls aſleep, 
and is conſiderably relieved. The author 


has ſeen in a few caſes, but very few in pro- 
portion to thoſe in which this practice has 


been employed, that a complete criſis has 
taken place, and the patient has been freed 


from the diſeaſe; - In ſeveral caſes the pa- 


tient has ſlept, and the delirium has been 


- conſiderably relieved. In the greater num- 


ber of caſes, however, no advantage what- 
ever has ariſen from the application, yet as 
it hardly tends to exhauſt the n it is 

or . to employ i it, 


S | 55 


7 Aan ot PSs the flannel 
or other clothes with water, have employed 
- mucilaginous ſubſtances 3 in water, 

$60 > ; ' . WS ſuch 


3. 
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ſuch as decoction of marſhmallow root, &c. 
and ſome have employed decoction of poppy 
heads. The author's practice has not 
aſcertained that any advantage has, been 
gained by the addition, of either of theſe ; ; 
in caſes where there have been appearances 


of Putrefacti ion, ſome have added a ſmall 
proportion of vinegar. This addition | 
ſeems, as far. as the author can judge from 5 


the caſes in which he has ſeen it employed, 


rather to have prevented the good effects of : 


the application ; but of this the author i Is 
not 18 ſure. 1 


3 td an exterior part of 
the body in many caſes carry off diſeaſes, 


which have ariſen in other parts of the 


Perhaps an. inflammation of an interior 


part may alſo carry off diſeaſes which have 
taken place in ther N of the . | 


N is ** af _ a is car - 


ried off by an inflammation of either an 


exterior or an interior part of the body. 
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— been before obſerved, that an inflam- 
mation arifing at the beginning of fever, par- 
ticularly in the firſt paroxyſms of the diſeaſe, 
not uncommonly carries off the fever alto- 
gether. It has been alſo obſerved, that in- 
fAlammation often produces very conſiderable 


affection of the whole ſyſtem, which many 


practitioners, both ancient and modern, 


Have called and conſidered as fever. One 


2 ſcope of theſe diſſertations is to 
point out, that every affection of the ſyſtem, 
in which there is frequency of the pulſe, 


and an increaſed degree of heat, is by no 
means fever. Such affections of the ſyſtem 
almoſt always depend upon a continuance of 


their cauſe. When their cauſe is re) 


2 


the general affection of the ſyſtem goes 
off alſo, while the cauſe of a fever ſel- 


dom hath any effect upon it after having 
made its firſt impreflion. If it is removed, 


the fever almoſt always goes on ; if it re- 


mains, the fever is rarely affected by it, but 
goes on through the ſame ordinary progreſs 


28 if the cauſe had been entirely removed. 
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1 hus an inflammation of the pleura ge- 
Wa produces at the time hardneſs, full- 
neſs, ſtrength, and regularity of the 
pulſe, which however is much more 
frequent in the patient than in health. 
With this alteration of the pulſe from 
its common ſtate, there is an increaſ- 
ed heat, both as to the ſenſation. of the 
| Nn the phyſician, and to the thermo- 
There is a cruſt formed upon the 

— — ſometimes. white, more frequently 
ol a yellowiſh hue; there is a pain in the 
internal part of the head, fluſhing in the face, 
and often delirium; there is leſs appetite, 
and there are other diſorders in the ſyſtem. 
If the inflamma ion of the pleura be cured, To 
as it ſometimes is, by one copious bleeding, 
that is by taking away from four and twen- 
ty to thirty ounces of blood from the arm, 
all theſe appearances ſubſide in leſs. than 
twenty-four hours, and the patient recovers 
his health, excepting that he is ſomewhat 
weakened : whereas, let a fever ariſe in con- 
ſequence of expoſure to cold or to infectious 
vapours, or almoſt any other cauſe of fever, 
the. appearances continue and go through 


of 166 J 


their ordinary courſe: equally, whether the 
cold or infection continue to be 9 


or 1 Wen DA 
The a * al OW obſerved; idiot it 
2 often in fever that inflammation 
takes place at the very beginning of the dif- 
eaſe, in the firſt or ſecond paroxyſm, and 
that ſuch inflammations immediately carries 
off the diſeaſe without any thing like the 
appearances which take place in the criſis of 
A re but chat the fever dy ceaſes. x 


affeRion of the omg as — inflam- 
mations often do not, then the ſymptoms of 
the inflammation in the part a ected with it 
only continue. If the inflammation be ſuch 
as produces frequency of pulſe, heat, and 
other general affections of the ſyſtem, though 
it ſhould ariſe from fever, if it aroſe from any 
other cauſe than fever, the frequency of the 
pulſe, and other ſymptoms, will be the ſame as 
if it had not ariſen from fever, and continue 
although the fever be cured, and ſubſide when 
the inflammation is carried off by means 
which would not affect the fever. Thus 


in the ſecond day or tever a pleuriſy 
| ſhould 


# 
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ſhould ariſe and cure the Loves; although the 
fever be carried off, there remains frequency 
of the pulſe, foulneſs and dryneſs of the 

| tongue, loſs of appetite, great heat, urine 
remaining tranſparent when it has ſtood for 
| ſeveral hours,” &c. Theſe appearances do 
not in the leaſt conſtitute fever, but entirely 
depend on the pleuriſy; and if the pleuriſy 
be cured by bleeding, for example, all theſe 
appearances ſubſide, although the bleeding 
would have had no effect on the fever, or 
arried off any of its ſymptoms, if the 
pleuriſy had not firſt ariſen, cured the _ 
* reer theſe e ev 


The ae that tows mighth * that 
by exciting inflammation in ſome part of the 
body, may poſlibly be derived from phyfi- 
cians obſerving that a fever was actually 
cured in many inſtances, when an inflamma- 
tion aroſe in ſome part of the body, even when 
no application, as far as the phyſicians could 
judge, was applied to excite that inflamma- 
tion. The phyſician might think, there- 
fore, that by applying ſomething that would 
produce an inflammation i in ſome * of the 


body, 
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body, the diſcaſe might be carried off, 2 
that an inflammation produced by any means 
might have the ſame effect with that which 
had ariſen in the fever itſelf, without any 
apparent cauſe excepting the fever. He 
might therefore produce an inflammation in 
ſome part of the body by e eee Rn. | 
4 view of IP off * a * 


& © 


2 
. 


iis pier that firing:  difooſition"in 
e not to wait the tracing of — 
ledge by experiment might make phyſi- 
cians ſuppoſe, that the fever depended upon 
ſome noxious matter being diffuſed through 
the whole ſyſtem, and that the application 
made might draw like a magnet that noxious 
matter into one part of the body, and pro- 
duce an inflammation in that ow inſtead 
of when +a eee 
*. 10 is ſtil the a many practiti- 
oners, that when an inflammation carries 
off a fever, if it be ſuch an inflammation 
as tends to terminate in ſuppuration, the 
matter that occaſions the fever in the whole 
4 8 is accumulated i in the inflamed part. 
| 8 e 
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When the aa i is formed and breaks, and 1 
the pus is evacuated, many practitioners : 


ſtill believe that the matter which firſt pro- | 


duced the fever is evacuated; Other in- 
flammations, ſuch as ariſe in the ſkin for 
example, do not terminate in ſuppuration, 
but in a: bliſter riſing, that is the ſcarf- 
ſkin ſeparates from the true ſkin, and 
contains in it principally the ſuperfluous 
water and the neutral ſalts of the blood, 
ſometimes along with a little ſerum, and 

ſometimes alſo coagulable lymph, which 
 coagulates and gives ſome degree of ſoli- 
dity to the matter contained in the bliſter. 
The ſcarf-ſkin afterwards breaks, and leaves 
the ſkin excoriated till a new ſcarf-ſkin is 
formed; until that happens a quantity of 
che ſuperfluous water of the blood, together 
with the neutral ſalts, flow out. In this 


caſe it has been ſuppoſed that the fluids, r 


whatever other matter it might be that oc- 
caſioned the fever, continues to be evacu- 
ated, and that ſo the fever 1 is carried * f 


The ed ee to hg opinion are. very | 
frong : firſt, the author in his firſt difſer- 
tation — this * has endeavoured 


to 


5 [10 4 
to ah a fever is a diſeaſe of the kung = 
folids only, and that all the matter of the 
body, during the progreſs of many fevers, 
bad exactly the ſame properties as if the pa- 
tient were in en health. ee | 


"In 3 ſoond ven, Grating 3 was 
any matter exiſting in the body which occa- 
| fioned the fever, that matter muſt either be 
confined to ſome particular part of the body, 
or circulated in the blood ' veſſels, or be 
thrown out by the exhalants and taken up 
by the abſorbents, and ſo circulated. In 
| the firſt caſe, if it was lodged in any parti- 
cular part of the body, an inflammation 
in another part might excite the. action of 
the abſorbents of the part where the noxious 

matter was lodged, fo as to occaſion it to be 
taken up and carried into the general circu- 

lation. If they did not take it up, it would 
remain in the part where it was at firſt depo- 

ſited, and where it produced the fever, and 
fo the inflammation which carried off the 
fever could not poſſibly occaſion matter to 


be brought to the inflamed part, as is 
evident to every perſon tolerably acquaint- 
ed with the anatomy of the human body 


48 


; , 
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as it is now known. To bring the matter 


from a particular part where it produced 


the fever, into a part whoſe inflammation 
cured the fever, it is neceſſary that it ſhould 
be abſorbed, and carried into the general cir- 
culation. Suppoſing thematter to beabſorbed 
and carried into the general circulation; or 
ſuppoſing it is originally blended with the 
whole fluids in circulation, ſo as to occaſion 
| the fever, the ſame argument will n | 
and i is as s follows. A 


. any matter Sr in general cirailation, OY 
is mixed minutely with the whole blood. 

Tf paſſes. through the blood-veſlels 
only, or if it paſſes alſo through the exha- 
lant, into the cavities and abſorbents, in both 
caſes it is mixed with the whole blood re- 
turning from every part of the body, in the 
right auricle of the heart. The motion 
which takes place from the right auricle to 
the right ventricle, mixes it ſtill more tho- 
roughly with the whole blood. It is ſtill 
more perfectly intermingled with the whole 
of the fluids in paſſing through the lungs, 


and again in the left auricle and left ven- 


tricle, ſo that it muſt be blended moſt per- 
| OY and moſt minutely i in the aorta, ſo 
intimately 


Fo, 
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through all the veſſels. It paſſes through 
them with ſuch velocity that no difference of 


ſpecific gravity can prevent its being equally 
diſtributed to every part of: the body. If 


then there be no particular ſtructure. in any 


part of the body by which ſuch matter 
may be caught, it will circulate n, 


= through the whole 1 


If 1 was any ſtructure in any part of 
the body in its ordinary ſtate, by which the | 
roatter of a fever could be caught, and 


would produce inflammation, then it would 


be the inflammation of that part only 


which would carry off fever. But the in- 


flammation of any part of the body indiſ- 


p criminately, in many inſtances, carries off 
fever, and therefore there muſt be a change 


in the ſtructure of the part in which the in- 


flammation ariſes, in order to account for 
the matter's being caught in that part, no 
ſuch change has been ſhewn by any experi- 
ment, nor any cauſe of ſuch change, ſo 


that we have an unknown thing, endea- 


; aro to be accounted 15 by a thing equally 


unkno wn, 


% 


_ 

We muſt therefore ſimply conclude, that an 
inflammation ariſing in any part of the 

body without any apparent cauſe, ex- 
cepting the fever itſelf, in many caſes ter- | 
minates the fever. How,.or why this hap- 
pens, is not as yet inveſtigated ; we are 
only led from this fact to enquire, whether 
inflammations excited by certain cauſes 
which produce that effect may not be em- 
ployed to carry off a fever, as well as thoſe 

which ariſe without any apparent cauſe. 
The author has ſeen in ſeveral inſtances 
inflammation, produced by applying ſtimu- 
lants to a part of the body, when a patient is 
| affected with fever, carry off the fever en- 
tirely in the ſpace of twenty-four hours. 


| When an inflammation is excited in the 
exterior parts of the body, ſo as to carry 
off a fever, it does not produce appear- 
ances fimilar to thoſe which take place in 
the ordinary criſis of fever ; but the fever 
ſimply ceaſes, the head-ach goes off, the 
tongue becomes clean, depreſſion of ſtrength 
leaves the patient, all the evacuations come 
NR Ht I into 


3 un FP 
into their ordinary ſtate as in 19 
the inn 3 and has his en re- 
ved." 

\ "Though an inflammation produced in any 
exterior part of the body now and then 
carries off fever entirely, yet it has but ſel- 
dom this effect ; it only commonly alleviates 
the diſeaſe, or takes off ſome of the ſymp= 
| toms; it ſometimes carries off head-ach or 
diminiſhes it; it diminiſhes, rarely carries off 
delirium entirely if it has ariſen; and ſo of 
the other 3 which take r in 
fever. 4s 


Since exciting an inflammation ſometimes * 
alleviates and carries off the ſymptoms of 
fever from particular parts of the body, if 
it ſhould happen that one part of the body 
ſhould be more affected in the fever than 
the other parts, an inflammation excited 
near that part is more apt to carry off the 
particular affection of that part, than one 
excited at a diſtance. If, for inſtance, there 
ſhould be great pain in the forehead, an in- 
flammation excited behind the ears is more 
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| apt to carry off that pain, than if it had been 
excited in the back; if there ſhould be 
great affection of the breaſt, an inflamma- 
tion excited in the ſkin of the breaſt will be 
more apt to relieve the breaſt, than if it had 
n in the extremities. 


'T i are ſeveral ſubſtances which, uhh 
applied to the ſkin, will excite inflamma- 
tion, viz. muſtard ſeed bruiſed, horſe-radiſh, 
and many other of the claſs tetradynamia of 
Linnæus; many of the ſpecies of allium ; 
euphorbium, and other reſinous ſubſtances ; 
as well as cantharides, ammonia, and many 
others. Of theſe modern practitioners have 
1 generally choſen to employ cantharides to 
excite inflammation in fever, ſometimes 


1 If cantharides be powdered, and mixed 
with an oily or watery ſubſtance, and ap- 
plied to the ſkin, they excite an inflamma- 
tion in the ſkin ; this is followed by a bliſ- 
ter, in which the ſcarf- kin is raiſed from 
the true ſkin, ſo as to contain in it a watery 
fluid. When the ſcarf-ſkin i is broke, this 

1 2 fluid 
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fluid flows e out, and the mz kind IX fluid 


continues to 00ZEC out from the ſkin for ſome 
time. afterwards, - | 


Upon examining this Auid the Luthor has 
found it to contain water, in which i is diſ- 
ſolved natron muriatum, ammonia muriata, 
and ammonia phoſphorata, with a little mu- 
cilaginous matter, ſometimes ſerum. The 
fluid oozed out therefore contains the ſuper- 
fluous water, together with the neutral falts 
commonly contained in the blood - veſſels 
and the putreſcent mucilage. Nothing, 
therefore, which is not commonly contained 
in the blood-veſſels of a man in health, is 
found in this fluid, but the ſuperfluous 
water, neutral ſalts, or putreſcent mucilage 
of the blood, were never known to occaſion 
fever in a man in health. There is therefore 
no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that it is this parti- 
cular fluid which occaſioned the fever, or | 
that this evacuation is of any conſequence; 
it is not in ſufficient quantity to weaken 
the patient. The whole effect, therefore, 
af the application of cantharides, in as far 


as "they — this evacuation, muſt be 
4 EE Oo 


1 
conſidered as of no conſequence; it is the 
inflammation only which carries off the 
fever or its {ymp tons. | 


The Ja of cantharides-is often abſorbed 
by the veſſels of the ſkin, and carried into 
the general circulation of the blood, as is 
evident from its ſtimulating and occaſion- 
ing inflammation of the neck of the blad- 

der, when cantharides are applied to the 


ſkin, ſo as to ſhane it. 


7 


| Some uit 65 of | ab een the juice 
of the cantharides ſo abſorbed produced 
ſome effect upon the matter which occaſi- 
oned and kept up the fever: ſuch opinion, 
however, is not founded on any experiment. : 
That there is any peculiar matter in the 
body keeping up a fever has'not been ſhewn 
by any experiment, much leſs has it been 
| ſhewn that the juice of the cantharides has 
any effect upon ſuch matter. This opinion, 
therefore, reſting. upon nothing more than 
an idle dream, it cannot be made a founda- | 
tion for any medica] practice, 196 | 
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Many animal poiſons abſorbed, and 
carried into the ſyſtem by their action on the 
irritable parts, occaſion ſpaſms or involun- 


tary contractions of the moving parts of 


the body. The ſanie effect is alſo now and 
then produced by the juice of cantharides, 
when it is | abſorbed and carried into the 
ſyſtem. The author has, in ſeveral in- 


ſtances, ſeen ſubſultus tendinum, in women 


eſpecially, and alſo more violent ſpaſmodic 


affections, ariſe from the application of bliſ- 


ters in fever as well as in other diſeaſes ; 
the abſorption, therefore, of the juice - 


cantharides, when it has this effect, ſo far 
from being uſeful, is evidently hurtful, But 


this does not happen often enough to pre- 
vent cantharides bring uſed. 


Cantharides are N better employed 


to excite inflammation with a view to carry 
off or alleviate fever, than other ſtimuli, as 
they moſt readily produce inflammation, the 


inflammation produced by them is car- 
ried off the eaſieſt, and is more readily 
kept up if that ſhould be wiſhed ;. though 
ſometimes the abſorption of their j Juice pro- 
es duces 


( 19 ] 

_ duces ſpaſmodic affections, which occurs 
but rarely, and ſoon go off, if the cantha- 
rides are no longer applied, generally in 
leſs than twenty-four hours; though they 
are apt to produce ſtrangury, which may 
be obviated oralleviated by employing muci- 
laginous medicines, ſuch as gum a diſ- 5 
lolved 1 in barley water. | 


— 


1 theſe mucilaginous ſubſtances pro- 
duce their effect, the author cannot fatisfy 
himſelf, but that they do produce the effect 
in many caſes is certain. The author has 
ſeveral times applied cantharides ſo as to ex- 
cite inflammation to more than forty patients 
running. To the one half of them he has 
given mucilaginous ſubſtances diſſolved in 
water, and in the other half has not; 
many fewer of thoſe patients who took the 
mucilaginous ſubſtances were affected with 
ſtrangury, than of thoſe to whom the mu- 
eilaginous medicines were not t echibited. 


Some have preferred. the application 
of muſtard. ſeed, or - ſome other of the 


daſs tetradynamia and genus allium, to 
I.. the 
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19 Fi - to the diſeaſe Is by exciting an in- 


Fl the fect and legs in caſes of delirium in 
Ill fever. | 5 3 
| This practice ſeems to have ariſen from 
* the doctrine of derivation, viz. to 
# derive the matter as far from the head as 
ﬀ poſſible, which is mere hypotheſis. In 
# practice it is found, - that if any particular 
40 part of the body be afflicted with a diſeaſe, 
5 an inflammation produced i in another part 
10 carries off the diſeaſe more certainly, if the 
Fit 85 inflammation is excited near the diſcaſed 
i part, than if excited at a diſtance.” The 
. proof of this, however, would be a di greſ- 
if ſion too long to be entered into here, more 
=_ eſpecially as he believes i it is 0 ac- | 
9 knowledged. i 
1 | ' Suppoſe then that canthatides are © pt 
9 red to excite inflammation in fever, the 
3 next queſtion will be in what caſes ſuch in- 
1 flammation ſhould be produce.” 4 12 


" FRAY that; a patient s ſeized with a re- 
gular continued fever, and that the practi- : 
tioner had no other means of putting a ſtop 


flammation ; 


| 3 

flammation; or ſuppoſing that he has em- 
ployed preparations of antimony or other 
medicines already enumerated, without be- 
ing able to induce a criſis in the fever; or 
even ſuppoſing that there were other means 
of inducing a criſis to the fever or carrying 
it off immediately without any critical 
ſymptoms; and "ſuppoſing the fever was 
perfectly regular and affected the whole ſyſ- 
tem equally, in any of theſe eaſes it is 
often worch while to attempt to carry off or 
alleviate the fever, by exciting an inflamma- 
tion, by means of cantharides in the ſłin be- 
tween and over the ſcapulæ about ſix inches 
ſquare. If the fever ſhould be carried off 
by this means, the eee, x be 
ed to wk me and the bliſter to TIO 


Fg, 
* 2 


| T * 1 being d hs an all 

the cantharides having been applied, and an 
inflammation produced, if the fever ſhould 
not be carried off, nor in the leaſt alleviated; 
the application of cantharides, or any other 
ſtimulant to produce inflammation a ſecond 
time, rarely relieves the diſeaſe, and there- . 


_ it is not — while to keep up or re- 
new 
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new the inflammation of that part or any 
other part of the body ; it will only wear 


out the ſyſtem, and give the patient a leſs 


chance of ſuſtaining the ordinary courſe of 
the diſeaſe | 


7 la the circumſtances are the ſame, 
and the diſeaſe is alleviated, but not carried 


off, it may be adviſeable to excite a new in- 
flammation after the firſt is carried off. 
If this new inflammation ſhould not carry 


off, or very much alleviate the whole diſeaſe, 


a third inflammation is not to be attempted. 
The conſtant ſtimulus kept up-by the reme- 
dies employed to excite a third inflamma- 
tion, and the inflammation itſelf, will wear 


out the patient ſo much, that no probable 


advantage ariſing from it can compenſate for 
r * c 27 


When Di Wer is bing e the 
long progreſs of a fever, which takes up 


perhaps one and twenty days, or even longer, 


when no medicine has been tried or has 


and 


22 M 


i 
and much more thoſe about the patient, loſe 
their patience, and the latter wiſh that the 
practitioner would exert himſelf, and do 
ſomething efficacious. In this caſe he is 
often compelled by thoſe about the patient to 
apply cantharides to excite inflammation, 
notwithſtanding the inflammation will pro- 
bably be of no manner of uſe, but tend to 
wear out the patient. The relations and 
nurſe, and by-ſtanders, are ſatisfied with 
what they call a fine bliſter, and the practi- 
tioner's doing ſomething. This certainly 
ought to be no inducement to a practitioner 
to torment the patient with an additional 
diſeaſe, or to wear him out by producing 
additional action, and ſo give him a leſs 
chance of going through the 1 11 55 
of nn pat enen 


1 W Ae . bel part of the 
bodyi is more affected in fever, than in pro- 
portion to the affection of the ſyſtem gene- 
rally. This forms an irregularity in fever; 
but not to have to recur to the excitement of 
inflammation again, the author means to 
notice it here. | | | 


. | 
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Sometimes there is a much greater head- 


2 uh: that is, pain in the exterior part of the 


forehead, or all round the head, than in 
proportion to the ' febrile affection of the 
other parts of the ſyſtem. In this caſe, at 
the very beginning of the diſeaſe, cantha- 
rides applied behind the ears, ſo as to excite 
| inflammation. often relieves the head-ach, 

and ſometimes carries off the whole fever. 
The ſooner the inflammation is excited, the 
greater is its power, and therefore under 
ſuch circumſtances it is better to apply them 
ſo as to excite inflammation and occaſion a 
bliſter, in the firſt two or d r ob: the 


fever. 
1 A . ene we 
ſhould expect from the other appearances of 
the diſeafe. In this caſe, an inflammation 
produced by cantharides, ſo as to occafion 
a bliſter to ariſe on the head after removing 
the hair, or on the ſkin of the neck, or be. 
tween the ſcapulee, has. ſometimes. conſider- 
able effect in diminiſhing, ſometimes car- 
ries. off the delirium, and even ſometimes 
it carries ol the whole diſeaſe. 4 


=, 


Sometimes 


„ 125 3. 
Sometimes the breaſt is more affected than 
in proportion to the appearances of fever in 
other parts of the body; there is for inſtance 
ſometimes a greater weight and oppreſſion 
about the precordia, than for the appear- 
ances of fever in the other parts of the body; 
ſometimes greater difficulty of reſpiration, | 
attended with .congh ; ſometimes greater 
frequency of the pulſe. In all theſe caſes, 
when they ariſe from greater affection of 
the breaſt, exciting an inflammation in the 
{kin over the ſternum, has often given con- 
ſiderable relief, ſometimes has carried off 1 
whole in | | TEES 


1288 in to be. awe in all theſe caſes of 
topical affection, that if the firſt inflamma- 

tion excited, or bliſter produced, neither al- 
leviates the appearances in the particular 
part of the body, nor diminiſhes the whole 
fever, a ſecond or third inflammation, ex- 
cited by cantharides or otherwiſe, has ſeldom 
any beneficial effect, but tends to irritate the 
whole ſyſtem and wear out the patient, ſo . 
as to render him unable to be, ſupported 
through the remaining progreſs. of the diſ- 


cale, | : 
| 1 


t 26 1 


If the inflammation ſo excited ſhould 
| The given conſiderable relief, in that caſe 
keeping up the inflammation, or which is 
preferable, renewing it after it is gone off, 
is often uſeful. N 


. ' PR all caſes es inflammation 1s excited 
either to carry off the fever totally, or to al- 


leviate the ſymptoms when they have taken 


Place in a greater proportion in one part than 
in the whole ſyſtem, the ſooner it is ex- 


Cited, the more it is likely to prove ef- 


ficacious, excepting there ſhould be great 
hardneſs, fulneſs, and ſtrength of the pulſe, 
and other appearances which would render 
evacuation by bleeding neceſſary, but this is 
rarely the caſe. The practice, however, 
has rather been to leave the excitement of 
inflammation till later in the diſeaſe, with a 
view perhaps to the practitioner's having 
ſomething to do to ſatisfy the patient and 
bye-ſtanders, rather than appear to allow the 
Ware to 90 n its D 914 courſe. 5 


It Gen happens chat in the courſe of a 


regular continued fever delirium takes place. 


/ 


{ 
4 wh 


„ | 
This delirium has been deſcribed in the for- 
mer part of this diſſertation, as of two dif- 
ferent kinds: the firſt, in which there is no 
appearance of affection of the brain, either 
when the patient is alive, or upon diſſec- 
tion: the ſecond, in which, when the pa- 
tient is alive, there is fulneſs of the veſſels 
of the eye, fluſhing in the face, and on diſ- 
ſection the veſſels of the brain are much 
fuller of blood than they are found to be in 
men killed by accidents, which have no ef- 
fect W the brain. 


Both theſe ſpecies af a . 
begin towards the end of the firſt week of 
the diſeaſe, but prevail principally in the 
ſecond week. In the ſecond ſpecies, taking 
away blood by opening the external jugular 
vein, and letting five or ſix ounces of blood 
flow out, has diminiſhed the delirium con- 
{iderably, ſometimes has carried it off en- 
tirely, and with it the whole fever. The 

fame effects have been produced by apply- 
ing two, or æhree, or four leeches,” and al- 
lowing them to fall off of themſelves; and 
eee applying cloths moiſtened with 
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warm water, and allowing the wounds to 
bleed for four or five hours. This laſt me- 


thod is more efficacious. In ſuch caſes of 
delirium, therefore, it is proper to take away 

a ſmall quantity of blood. The quantity of 

blood to be taken away ſhould be according 
to the ſtrength of the patient; if his ſtrength 
be much diminiſhed by the fever, or other- 
wiſe, the application of one leech to each 


temple is of conſiderable ule. 


Taking away blood from the arm, or any 
other part of the body diſtant from the head, 
is of no manner of uſe, as the author has 


| ſeen in a great number of caſes. 


It was 


much the practice about the year 1760, to 
take away blood from the arm in caſes of 


_ delirium of both kinds, the practitioners. be- 


lieving that delirium aroſe from inflamma- 
tion of the brain; but the author neyer ſaw 
* advantage ariſe from this practice. 


Fd 


-— 


In PETRA 95 the guſt kind, where there 


does not appear any ſymptom of fulneſs of 
the veſſels of the brain, the author has not 
| ſeen any advantage gained by taking away 

WB; | blood 


* 
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blood in any way from the head, or from | 
any he ning the body. E 


As the beginning of b it 1 
ſometimes that very violent pain takes place 
in the forehead, which feels to the patient as 
if it affected the integuments of the cranium, 
and were merely external. In this caſe the 
author has ſeen three or four leeches applied 
. to the temples give conſiderable relief to 
the patient by removing the pain, and ſome- 
times they have carried off the whole fever. 


The author cannot conceive in what way 
ſuch evacuation from the veſſels of the head 
| ſhould be of uſe, when taking away blood 
from a diſtant part of the body is of none. 
Every man verſed in anatomy muſt know, 
that from whatever part of the body blood 
is taken, it is the ſame blood, excepting for 
the difference there is between arterial and 
venous blood, which are to be converted 
the one into the other in a few ſeconds. 


| The veſſels of the exterior part of the 
| head have very little connection with the 
2 = 155 veſſels 8 


J%%%%%ͤ 8 
veſſels of the interior parts, ſo that taking 
away blood from the temples by means of 

 Jeeches can have very little influence on the 
circulation of the interior parts. The reaſon 
why ſuch topical evacuations by bleeding 
carry off or diminiſh the delirium or pain 

in the forehead, or even ſometimes the 
whole fever; is wholly unknown to the au- 
thor. The only thing that he knows with 
regard to it is, that it is often effectual, 
which was Jong ago taught to him, and 
which he has found confirmed by repeated 

4 FOI 
5 this alk, as well as in cha * "2 

of all the remedies employed to carry off or 

| relievcifever, the effect is uncertain, Some- 
times this topical evacuation is of very great 
iadvantage, or evidently carries off the fever 
without occaſioning any of the appearances 
[which take place in the ordinary criſis of 
the diſeaſe, and not unfrequently it has no 
effect at all. As ſo ſmall an evacuation can 
| hardly be of any diſadvantage to the patient, 
it is worth while to employ it in the caſes 
which mod r 


be 


inn 
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The moſt conſpicuous appearance, which 
takes place i in the.crifis of feyer, is profuſe 
| ſweating. Whatever ſubſtances, therefore, 
tend to produce profuſe ſweating, ſuggeſt 
themſelves as remedies proper for carrying 
off the diſcaſe. Spices are among the ſub- 
ſtances which tend to occaſion profuſe ſweat- ' 
ing, and have therefore been conceiyed to be 


proper remedies for . off the * T 


io, walk 264 9h 


"hs; great FF reſſion of 3 po 
great ſenſe of coldneſs, which take place at 
the attack of fever, and when the coldneſs 
is gone off the great depreſſion of ſtrength 
which continues, ſuggeſt the propriety. of 
employing ſuch powerful ſtimulants as pep 
per, cinnamon, nutmegs, capſicum, &. 
to prevent the patient n e ney | 
the diſeaſe. | 


CTA a 
I 
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. The rang made, by * appearance 
of weakneſs in the patient, and by ſeeing 
the fever carried off by a criſis. in which 
profuſe {1 weating takes place, has determin- 
ed all nations in the beginning of medicine 

. ST to 


* > 


* 


can 5 
to employ ſuch powerful ſtimulants as the 
ſpices enumerated, or the moſt powerful 
they could procure, to produce a criſis; 
practitioners have alſo employed them to 
ſupport the ſtrength of the patient. It is 
not till medicine has ſubſiſted for a long 
time in any country which has had no com- 
munication with others, or until tbe prac 
tice of other nations who have had much 
longer experience in medicine has been com- 
municated to them, that ſuch ſtimulants 
have been thrown aſide, or the cool regimen, 
as it has been called, has come into prac- 

11 is moreover to be obſerved, that many 
me, in medicine have been nearly 
or totally without that education, which 
could teach them the knowledge of the ex- 
perience of thoſe practitioners who went be- 
fore them, and in conſequence on what 
ground the practice of medicine is founded. 
Unfortunately, in all the ſchools of medi- 
eine, the profeſſors have been more anxious 
to infuſe into the minds of their pupils ſome 


Enn rather than a true hiſtory of the 
| diſeaſes 


diſeaſes they have treated of, or the efficacy 
of the remedies which have been employ- 


* 


It is not therefore at all to be wondered | 
at, that the application of ſpices, and other 
powerful ſtimulants, ſhould often be re-in- 
troduced. The ſame depreſſion of ſtrength, 
which originally brought ſpices and other 
ſuch ſtimulants into practice, and the pro- 
fuſe ſweating which takes place in the criſis 
of the diſeaſe, have made untaught and un- 
experienced practitioners fall into the ſame 
train of thought, and the ſame practice that 
prevailed i in the rude ſtate of medicine, that 
is, to keep up the force of the patient, or to 
bring on ſweating, ſuppoſing by that means 
to occaſion a criſis in the fever. This is 
called the warm regimen, and has been 

thus brought forward e 


11 For the fare purpoſe the patient has been 
kept in an air of a very warm temperature, 
and covered with bed-clothes that are bad 
conductors of heat, and with the ſame ef- 
6 15 | 
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Tn I 
It has been already ſhewn, that ſtimulat- 
ing the body when there is depreſſion of 
ſtrength, but not actual weakneſs, is a means 
of exhauſting the powers of the ſyſtem in- 
ſtead of increaſing them. It remains to be en- 
| quired whether ſweating, produced by ſim- 
ple ſtimulants, or keeping the patient in a 
warm atmoſphere, . or loaded with clothes, 
(- produce a x or " FOE of the diſ— 

| raſe, . | 
Sweating Wot does Gently not carry off 
a regular continued fever. Every practi- 
tioner, who has ſeen a moderate number of 
patients afflicted with regular continued fe- 
vers, muſt have obſerved ſweating frequent- 
Iy take place without carrying off, or even 
producing the ſmalleſt een of We | 
a 


— 


In the criſis of fever, there is not ſweat- 
ing alone, but a univerſal increaſe of the 
ſecretions. The tongue becomes moiſt, 
the cruſt covering it is exfoliated; a laxity 
takes place in the inteſtines, ſometimes a 
conſiderable purging ; the ſkin regains its 
01" . * 
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healthy. appearance, and is no lon ger con- 
tracted... upon the muſcles ; a relaxation 


every where takes place. None of theſe 
other appearances happen when ſweating i is 
produced by ſtimulants, or keeping the pa- 
tient in a warm atmoſphere, or covered with 
clothes, non-conductors of heat: on the 
contrary, the mouth becomes more parched 
and drier, and the thirſt is increaſed; the 
inteſtinal canal is more conſtipated ; the pa- 
tient is far from being relieved from any 


part of the diſeaſe. 


1 Feed Ya the attempt to carry off the 
diſeaſe by ſtimulating by means of the re. 
medies enumerated, or keeping the patient 
hot, is viewed in any light, it is to be 


totally rejected. 3 


It happens not uncommony i in the human 
body, that a muſcle contracts without any 
volition i in the man, or even againſt and 
| contrary to his will, and when there is no 

apparent ſtimulus applied either to the part 
itſelf, or to any other part of the lyſtem, 
Although this contraction i is often, in a 
3 4 wk very 
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very great degree, yet the two ends of the 
. muſcle cannot be brought nearer each other, 
becauſe it is counteracted: in this caſe the 
body of the muſcle generally ſwells, and 
+ occaſions pain to a violent degree, This 
contraction has been called ſpaſm. 5 

This kind of contraction takes place not 
only where there are evident muſcular fibres 
of a red colour, but in all the other parts of 
the body which have a power of contrac- 
tion ſimilar to muſcular contraction, and not 

at all depending on their elaſticity. For 
example, the gaſtrocnemii muſcles of the 
leg contract without any volition or againſt 
the volition, and without any ſtimulus be- 
ing applied; the belly of the muſcles 
ſwells, and is extremely painful; ſo in like 
manner the ſkin contracts upon the i interior 
parts, and produces an uneaſy or painful 
ſenfation without the patient's volition, and 


when no apparent ſtimulus is applied. 


ll $f, 


wh 
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That there is ſome cauſe for ſuch contrac- 
tion taking place there can be no doubt, 
but it is a cauſe that is imperceptible. wy 


Such 


A 
Such 1 are called ſpaſm, pro- 
2 and ſtrictly ſpeaking. Contractions 
which ariſe from ſtimuli, applied either to 
the part itſelf or to ſome other part of the 
body or from affections of the mind, have 
been . in a vague ſenſe ſpaſms n 


The n which, ſtrickly ma | 
ing, are called ſpaſms, ſometimes laſt for a 
very ſhort time, not above a minute or two, 
and then go off; ſometimes they continue 
for a more conſiderable length of time, and 
produce affections of the ſyſtem which have 
been fatal. The ſpaſm of the muſcles of 
the leg for inſtance, which is called the . 
cramp, does not laſt above a minute or two ; 
it goes off, leaving a degree of ſoreneſs be- 
hind. A ſpaſm of the annular muſcular 
fibres of the inteſtines continues for two or 
three days ; it produces extreme pain in'the 
part, and a more frequent contraction of 
the heart, and in conſequence more fre- 
quent pulſation of the arteries, ſo that they 
often beat more than one hundred and 
twenty times in a minute. A great depreſ- 
fion of ſtrength in the whole ſyſtem comes 

| © 
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on, a ufd of appetite, difficulty of epi- 
tion, , and derangement-of all the other func- 
tions of the ſyſtem take place; ſometimes 
the effects prove fatal i in a few * or even 
1 | Ws . 1 
11 3 been ſhewn, that in fever 
there is contraction of the parts which have 
muſcular power generally, and that fever 
often ariſes from cauſes perfectly unknown. 
Here is, therefore, a contraction in certain 
points ſimilar to what is called ſpaſm; 
ſome practitioners have, therefore, conſi- 
dered fever as a ſpaſmodic diſeaſe, and the 
whole of it as conſiſting entirely of a ſpaſ- 
modic contraction of all the parts of the 
body which have a power of muſcular con- 
traction totally independent of their elaſticity. 


It is to be remarked, however, that con- 
beats of the various moving parts is but 
a part of the diſeaſe; there is, beſides this | 
contraction, a depreſſion of the powers of 
the body. This ariſes even before there is 
any appearance of contraction, and in many 
caſes it is by no means in proportion either 
to 


0 


* 


1 1 

to the degree or univerſality of the con- 
traction. This depreſſion continues in 
many inſtances when the contraction in 
many parts of the body is gone off. There is 
likewiſe a regularity in the attacks, hot fits, 
and criſis of the diſeaſe, not at all ſimilar 
to what happens in thoſe contractions which 
are called ſpaſmodic, theſe being — al- 

* De and Aneguldy, 4 


There: are certain rentedies witichs wing 
applied to the ſtomach or {kin, or ſome 
other parts of the body of a patient affect- 
ed with ſpaſmodic contractions, in many 
inſtances will immediately carry off the 
ſpaſm. In a ſpaſmodic contraction of the 
muſcles of the calf of the leg, æther pour- 
ed upon the ſkin of the leg will, in ſome 
caſes, immediately "_ oy tele contrac- | 
tion. | 


It is to be compaked with regard to 9 
5 medicines, that they have ſomething pecu- 
liar in taſte and ſmell, which we have not 
ſufficient words to expreſs; indeed we 
have few words to expreſs the ſenſations 


which 
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irh we receive from the taſte and ſmell. 
Theſe ſenſations are at leaſt, at firſt, what 


we call fetid to the ſmell ; their particular 


ador has given a diſtinctian to theſe re- 
medics. e eee S923 


Thoſe which we commonly call antiſ paſ- 


modic, are ſome plants of the natural 
claſs of ringent flowers, by Linnæus, 


called didynamia gymnoſpermia, ſuch as 
mentha pulegium, &c. Some of the natu- 
ral claſs of umbelliferous plants, which 
come under the pentandria digynea of 
Linnzus, as ferulla aſſafœtida, &c. ſome 


plants which have compound flowers, moſt 


of which are contained in the ſyngene- 


ſia of Linnæus, as matricaria, &c. ; ſome 
medicines, the product of chemical pro- 


ceſſes, ſuch as ether, &c. ; ſome found in 
animals, as muſk, &c. Moſt of theſe 
have been uſed to take off ſpaſmodic a. - 
fections, and ſeveral of them have been 
_ uſed in fever, with a view of taking off 
fever inimediately, or man e 
the diſeaſe. e 


It 


t n 

It has deen already ſaid, that ether aind 
oleum vini, diſſolved in alcohol, ſometimes 
produce ſleep, in which fleep a criſis of 
the fever now and then takes place, and the, 
diſeaſe is entirely carried off; but this has 
been ſufficiently treated of in the firſt! part 
of this differtation. 

Neff a ſuch as galba- 
num, ſagapenum, oppoponax, &c. have 
ſometimes been made uſe of, but rather as 
laxatives, than with a view of carrying off 
the diſeaſe. Aſſafœtida, gum” ammoniac, 
procured from the ſame claſs of umbellife. 
rous plants, thou gh they have been much 
employed as anti ſpaſmodics in other diſeaſes, 
yet as far as has come to the knowledge of 
the author, they have not been made uſe of 
with a view of carrying qo or diminiſhing 
fever. PTE eee e GI 


Muſk has been piss 4 in many _ 
towards the end of a regular fever, where' 
the ſtrength has been much diminiſhed, with 
a view however rather of ſtimulating and 
keeping * che abs 7 of the Wee than 
| as 


\ 


as a medicine acetal to the carrying off 
or alleviating the fever itſelf: it certainly, 
as far as the author can judge from frequent 
experience, has been of little uſe in either 
ſupporting the ireogth or de the 
diſcaſe. 75 | | | 


Caſtor has been employed in many in- 
ſtances, but eſpecially along with ſmall 
doſes of opium, as has been deſcribed in the 
former part of this diſſertation. The au- 
thor thinks he can ſay, from his experience, 
this has been done with very conſiderable ad- 
vantage in aſſiſting the opium in producing 
2 degree of ſtupor and . ſo as conſi- 

| n to andi the A. Ges 

"(Uhr a very W 1 
produced by the cryſtallization of the eſſen- 
tial oil of the laurus camphorifera, and 
found often in cavities formed by the crack- 
ing of the tree itſelf, has been very much 
uſed, particularly in the ſecond and third 
weeks of a regular continued fever. 

This ſubſtance has been ſo much and ſo 

aber 9 by the very firſt prac- 

; | titioner 8 
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tioners in medicine, by thoſe of the greateſt 
ſkill as well as of reputation, that the au- 
thor's practice can be put in no competition 
with their opinion. There are many things, 
however, that make him dubious of its effi- 
cacy, either in alleviating or carrying off 
the diſeaſe. In the firſt place, he has fre- 
quently employed and omitted it throughout 
the ſecond and third weeks of a regular 
continued fever, in ſimilar caſes, without 
obſerving that the fever was more alleviated 
in the patients who made uſe of the cam- 
phor, than it was in thoſe patients who did 
not make ule of it, „ ng, 


1 _ food — the doſe Mar * 
been commonly employed i in what 1 is called 
the camphor mixture, cannot poſſibly 
amount to two grains, whereas the author 
bas frequently exhibited to patients in regu- 
lar continued fevers upwards of ten grains, 
and to patients in other diſeaſes twenty, 
forty, and even ſixty grains of camphor, 
without producing in moſt caſes any ſenſible 
effect. Somgtimes indeed when given in the 
quantity of thirty grains and upwards, it 
has occaſioned a little giddineſs and ſtupor, 

0 1 which 
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which however have ſoon gone off. He 1 
not think, therefore, that in ſo n a doſe 
It « can be my efficacious, N 


Again, in a fever which is running on for 
two or three weeks, and in which no effica- 
cious medicines have been employed with 
ſucceſs, but the diſeaſehas gone on in its ordi- 
' nary courſe, the flavour of camphor gives the 
appearance of the practitioner's doing ſome- 
: thing efficacious, or at leaſt attempting to 
do ſomething while he is regarding the 
progreſs of a fever purſuing its ordinary 
_ courſe, It is weariſome to the patient, as 
well as to the bye-ftanders and to the prac- 
titioner, to conceive that no remedy having 

any efficacy can be exhibited. This, the 
author ſuſpects, has been the cauſe that 
camphor has been exhibited ; its flavour, 
however, often diſagrees with the patient's 
ſtomach, and produces ſickneſs or nauſea 
that prevents him from ay food of ſuffi- 
cient nouriſhment. 


% 0 


| The ce has all along coftfi t dered a re- 
8 _ continued fever to be ſimilar to a re- 
| gular 


"tow l Be 
cular intermittent, conſiſting of ephemeræ 
following after each other at certain periods 
of time. He has ſaid that the difference 
between an ephemera and an intermittent is, 


that an ephemera conſiſts of one attack of 


fever only, while a regular intermittent oon- 


fiſts of ſeveral paroxyſms of fever following 


after one another, one paroxyſm going 
off entirely, before the next paroxyſm begins 
to take place, and the patient appearing 
in the intervals of the paroxyſms nearly or 


entirely in perfect health, as far as is ſenſi- 


ws to the BING or the an 

lle hol alles; ſaid, His oY bark of: the 
cinchona being exhibited during the interval 
between the paroxyſms of a regular inter- 
mittent, has a power of preventing a freſh 
paroxyſm from making its appearance, ſo 
that the patient ſhall continue in perfect 


health. He has ſaid alſo, that the difference 


between a regular intermittent and a re- 


gular continued fever is, that the pa- 


roxyſms of the intermittent are terminated 
by criſis, but that in a continued fever a 
new acceſſion takes place before the criſis of 
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the former 1 begins. If it be true 
then that a regular continued fever differs only 
from a regular intermittent in the paroxyſm 
of the continued fever not having reached 
- the period of a criſis before a new paroxyſm 
takes place, it might be ſuppoſed that if a 
ſufficient quantity of the bark of the cin- 
chona was exhibited during a previous pa- 
roxyſm of the fever, that it would prevent 
_ the next paroxyſm from taking place, and 
give time for the preſent paroxyſm to reach 
its crifis, or en n. 2 


This its is lo pn that many 
praRtitioners have given large doſes of the 
bark of the cinchona with a view of pre- 
venting another paroxyſm from taking 
place in a regular continued fever, and ſo 
carrying off the diſeaſe. Many praftition- 
ers have likewiſe exhibited it, without any 
other reaſon than that if the bark of the cin- 
chona cures an intermittent fever, it ought 
alſo to cure a continued fever. Both theſe 
ſets of practitioners have employed the bark 
of the cinchona in poder to the quantity 
of ane, two, or three ounces in twenty= _ 

© four 
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four hours, and in ſeveral inſtances with 
ſucceſs. The fever in this cafe ſometimes 
| has been carried off with an evident criſis, 

happening later than the criſis of the pa- 

roxyſm in which it was given would have 
taken place, and the fever has not returned, 
or the ſymptoms have gradually diſappeared 
in lefs than forty-eight hours, and the . 
tient has been reſtored to health. „ OY 


| When a young rddtitianer has ſucceeded 
with any medicine in carrying off a diſeaſe 
once, he always expects to ſucceed; as Syden- 
bam obſerves of himſelf when he employed 
the juice of the ſpina cervina in dropſy. In 
like manner, the exhibition of the bark of 
the cinchona having ſucceeded in ſome caſes 
in carrying off a continued fever, theſe 
practitioners have been warm in their re- 
commendation of it in all caſes of the diſ- 


eaſe ; after alittle time, however, moſt of 


them have left off the practice, finding it far 
from ſucceeding always. If it had even 
ſucceeded ſometimes, without any detriment 


to the patient, they would not have been 


prevented from employing it, eſpecially © 
> ne | when 
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when they had committed themſelves by 
teſtifying its efficacy in the ſtrongeſt terms. 


The author has ſeen many caſes in which 
it has been employed in a regular continued 
fever, ſometimes with ſucceſs, but it has 
much oftener failed of ſucceſs. Where it 

has failed, the relaxations which began to 
take place in the diſeaſe have been much di- 
miniſhed, the pulſe has become more fre- 
quent in the morning, the head-ach more 
_ "conſiderable, the ſkin drier, the tongue eo- 
vered with a thicker fur, the coſtiveneſs 
greater, if the patient was not thrown into 
a purgin g, the oppreſſion upon the precordia 
greater, and likewiſe the difficulty of reſpi- 
ration increaſed. On the following evening 
the head has alſo been much more affected, 
that is, the confuſion and delirium have been 
much more conſiderable, and the patient al- 
together worſe than he probably would have 
been if no remedy whatever had been exhi- 
bited, and there has been leſs chance of criſis 
in the _ and it * * 5 81 
Worm out. 
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In a regular continued fever, therefore, 
the bark of the cinchona ſeems to have a 
greater chance of doing miſchief than good, 


if it be employed in large doſes, ſo as to 


attempt to carry off the diſeaſe at once. In 
certain irregularities of continued fever, it 
may be adviſcable to employ it with a view 
of preventing the ſubſequent attacks of the 
diſeaſe, or in ſmaller doſes, ſo as to ſupport 


the ſtrength of the patient, but theſe conſi- 


derations will be the * of a future diſ- 
ſertation, 5 


Tube author has now enumerated the ſe- 
veral claſſes of medicines which have been 
employed to terminate a fever ſooner than i it 
would be terminated in its ordinary pro- 
greſs, or alleviate the diſcaſe, ſo that it ſhall 
go through its progreſs with lefs danger to 
the patient, by rendering the ſymptoms leſs 
violent, . excepting ſome few which he 
hardly thinks worthy of notice. Small 
doſes of ceruſſa acetata were employed 
by Gaubius, and other medicines have 
been recommended by other phyſicians, 
which have never, as far as the author 
_L 3 | | Knows, 


1 a 
Wwe 1 
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Knows, come into general practice in any 
* or have been uſeful. 


The author has now pointed out the ap- 

pearances which take place at the beginning 

of a continued fever, ſhewn thoſe that take 

place during the courſe of the diſeaſe, at 

What time, and how they take place, and 

how they continue until the diſeaſe deſtroys 

the patient, goes off by criſis, or wears it- 

ſelf gradually out. - He has alſo endeavour- 

ed to point out what attentions are to be paid 

to the patient on leaving the di ſeaſe to purſue 

its ordinary courſe. He has alſo endea- 

voured to ſhew thoſe. means which have 

been employed to ſhorten the diſeaſe, ſo as 

do reſtorę the patient to his priſtine health, 

Vithout leaving it to terminate itſelf by a 
crifis, or wear itſelf out. 


One thin g. however, is ſtill left. The 
author has ſaid, that in a regular continued 
fever there is always depreſſion of ſtrength, 
and that depreſſion of ſtrength ſometimes 
riſes to ſuch a degree as to occaſion putrefac- 
tion of the fluids, This is certainly not the 
caſe in the greateſt number of regular conti- 
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nued fevers, and does not happen perhaps 
once in an hundred caſes of the diſeaſe 
in all its forms and varieties. The author, 
however, could not paſs over this ſymp- 
tom in deſcribing regular continued fever, 
becauſe, according to his opinion, this ap- 
pearance of putrefaction always depends 
upon depreſſion of ſtrength ; he therefore 
has deſcribed the appearance of putrefaction, 
and ſhewn that if it did take place, it.en- 
dangered the life of the patient in the man- 
ner which has already been pointed out. 


As therefore ſymptoms of putrefaction : 


have been deſcribed as taking place from de- 6 


preſſion of ſtrength, a conſtant part of 
fever, and when this depreſſion of ſtrength 
takes place in ſuch a degree as to produce 
putrefaction of the fluids, the putrefaction 
endangers the life of the patient, it is ne- 
oeſſary to enquire what means may be 
employed to prevent or remove this ſymp- 
tom, or counteract it ſo as to Conan the life 

or the pune: *- | MEET ids honda OE 


. All animal ſolids 400 fluids, which are 
yy for any of the purpoſes of life, 
| EL 4 cConſiſt 
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conſiſt of a ſolid ſubſtance combined with | 
water. This ſolid ſubſtance the author has * 
called by the generic term of animal mucilage; 

and this acceptation of the term mucilage has 
now, at leaſt in this country, Great Britain, 


been * my adopted, 


5 are fluids contained in 1 animals, 
which have either no mucilage in them, 
or ſuch a ſmall quantity, as to be in no 
proportion worth attending to, not in the 
quantity of an hundredth part of the whole, 
Theſe, however, are all excrementitious 
fluids which are no longer uſeful, and which 
are in their way to be evacuated, 


2 1 he mucilages which form the ſalids 
and fluids along with water, which are em- 
ployed in the vin 8 body, have various 


17 operties, . 2 


Some W whih water fas as to form 
ſolids; ſuch as the mucilage « of the meme 
branes, fibres, and cartilages of the body ; 
ſome combine with water ſo as to form 
Aluids, ſuch as the . of, the ſerum, 

| Foagulable 
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coagulable lymph, bile, &c. ; ſome are 
perfectly colourleſs, inſipid, and inodorous, 
ſuch as the true ſkin, the ſerum, &c. ; ſome. 


are coloured, ſuch as the mucilage wy the 
bile, which is yellow, and the mucilage of 
the red particles of the blood, which is red; 


ſome have a taſte, as the mucilage of the 


bile has a bitter taſte, All theſe properties 
remain perfect while the different mucilages 
are performing their offices in a living body. 


If any of theſe mucilages be taken out 

of the living body of an animal, and allow- 
cd to die inſtead of retaining the properties 
that they had while in the body and alive, in 
a ſhort time theſe properties are by degrees 
altered and loſt, and the matter of theſe _ 
mucilages acquires new properties totally 
different from thoſe that they had during the 
time that they formed a i of the ing : 


1 * either a ſolid or a fluid is taken 
out of a living body, there are ſeveral cir- 


cumſtances to which it is expoſed which are 


different from thoſe from which it was in 
| | ben 


. 

whes it was in the body of a living animal, 

| beſides that it can no longer now be conſi- 
dered as alive. It may then be owing to ſome 
of theſe circumſtances in which the animal 
mucilage is placed, when out of the living 
body, independent of its loſing its life, that 
fuch change in its properties may ariſe, It is 
therefore to be enquired, whether theſe 
changes which take place in the properties of 
an animal raucilage, when taken out of the 
body and deprived of life, ariſe from its be- 
ing merely deprived of life, or from the 
other new eircumſtances i into which it is put. 


Certain animal aps on bein g de 
prived of life, loſe many of their proper- 
ties which they had when they were alive, as 
ſoon as the life ceaſes in them. All the ſolid 
parts of an animal which are capable of 
contracting, ſo as to become ſhorter than they 
would be if they were not alive, are con- 
ſtantly contracted to a greater degree when 
alive, than they would contract from their 
elaſticity. This contraction ceaſes when 
they are dead; they are always „therefore, 
longer in a dead body than in a living 
. even when they retain all their che- 


| ( 35 J 5 
mical properties; (that is to ſay, the pro- 
perties that diſtinguiſh them from any other 
ſpecies of matter) as well as their mechani- 
cal properties. This propoſition admits, 
however, of ſome abatement ; a ſolid, ca- 


pable of contraction when an animal is 


alive, and exerting that power of contrac- 
tion ſo as to become ſhorter, requires a 
greater force to break it, than if it was not 
to exert its power of contraction; for it 
contracts by its particles coming nearer one 
another in the direction in which it con- 
tracts, but it breaks by its particles going to 
a greater diſtance from each other in the 
ſame direction; but particles cannot come 
nearer each other in one direction, and go 
to a greater diſtance from each other in the 
ſame direction in the ſame inſtant of time; 
therefore the power which the particles ex- 
ert in coming nearer each other, in conſe- 
quence of being alive, will reſiſt any power 
which endeavours to draw them to a diſtance 
from each other whatever it may be, or in 
other words, a living moving part, by its 
conſtant contraction depending upon life, 
will reſiſt any mechanical power which at- 


tempts to break it. Pug 
As 
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Me thus the mechanical properties of; A 
| living ſolid differ in ſome reſpects from 
thoſe of the ſame ſolid immediately upon 
its death, ſo likewiſe the chemical proper- 
ties of living ſolids or fluids, conſidered as 
alive, or as acted upon by the living 
ſolids contained in them, differ from 
the chemical properties that they have im- 
mediately upon their death, If a certain 
quantity of kali purum, a ſcruple for in- 
ſtance, be applied to any living ſolid in the 
| body, it will unite with a certain quantity 
of the mucilage of the ſolids, and form a 
ſaponaceous ſubſtance, perhaps half a dram; 
if the ſame quantity of pure kali be applied 
to the ſame ſolid juſt when it has loſt its life, 
it will unite with a much larger quantity, 
perhaps a drachm ; it will therefore com- 
bine with a larger quantity in the dead han 
in the kving . 


The 1 of the ous Umph. 
contained in the blood-veſſels, is either alive 


titſelf when ſo contained, or acted upon by 


the living blood-veſſels, and is in conſe- 


| a 1 88 28885 in water; if it be 
c extrayalated 
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extravaſated into any cavity of 'the body, of 
if it be thrown from the blood. veſſels out _ 
the body, although in all other ſenſible cir= 
cumſtances it be in the ſame ſituation as it 
was in when it was contained in the blood- 
veſſels, it becomes inſoluble in water, ſepa- 
rates from the water in which it was before 
_ diſſolved and becomes ſolid, or, according 

to the Gran term, eee, fene 


Wy 
£3 : 
— — 


It is not trols arialy true, "ou ts 
ſolids and fluids of a living body retain ex- 
actly the mechanical and chemical properties 
which they had when alive the inſtant they 
die. There are ſome proceſſes which do not 
go on in animal mucilages when alive, in 
whatever circumſtances they are, which go 
on under the ſame chemical circumſtances 
when the ſame animal mucilage is dead. 


When an animal mucilage is alive, it 
continues fluid or ſoluble in water, or not 
ſoluble-in water, ſo as to form a fluid or a 
ſolid with the water with which it is com- 
bined, of an equal degree of ſoftneſs or 
n if it be a ſolid, and with an equal 
2115 degree 


\ 


; degree of adheſiveneſs or limpidneſs. If it 


| loſes theſe mechanical and chemical proper- 


which is called pure or reſpirable air. 


1 


- 
- 
* p 


be a fluid; it continues of the ſame colour, 
taſte and ſmell. The moment that it dies, it 


ties; a mucilage, therefore, is not ated _ 
upon: by the ſame mechanical and chemical 
laws when alive, as when it is dead, 


) 


As ſoon as an animal mucilage dies, it 
becomes ſubject to various chemical changes, 
when put under certain circumſtances, to 
which it was not ſubject when alive. One 
of theſe proceſſes is known by the name of 
putrefaction. If a dead animal mucilage 


combined with water, ſo as to form a 
flexible ſolid, is placed in a heat be- 


tween 45 and 150 degrees of Fahren- 
heit's thermometer, putrefaction begins to 
take place ;- this happens moſt readily in a 
heat of about an hundred degrees, if the maſs 
be moderately expoſed to the air of the at- 
moſphere, and particularly that part of it 


The appearances which take place in 4 
dead ſolid under theſe circumſtances are, that 
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the whole of it loſes its firmneſs, that is, 
it 1s pulled to pieces with leſs external force; 
it feels more clammy to the touch, and if it 
be waſhed with water heated to about fifty 
or ſixty degrees, a part of it diſſolves in that 


4 


Water. 


If it be the red particles of the blood, 
they become of a darker red colour after 
ſtanding for ſome time, and upon examin- 
ing them with a microſcope, ſome of them 
appear broke into two, and look like half 
moons, and ſometimes into ſeveral pieces | 
like other ſections of a ſphere, and ſome 
appear ſtill ſpherical, but of leſs diameter, 
and by degrees diſſolve in the ſerum, giving 
it a reddiſh colour. They likewiſe redden 
the mucilage of the coagulable lymph. If 
the coagulable lymph be extravaſated, or re- 

mains in the large veſſels: of animals after 
they are dead, it coagulates into a very firm 
ſubſtance, which by putrefaction becomes 
eaſier to break down, has a clammy feel, 
and part of it is rendered ſoluble in water, 
ſo as to form a fluid. The mucilage of the 
ſerum which, when it is taken out of the 
47 . 
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living: body 3 if heated to one 
hundred and ſixty- five degrees, into a firm 
ſolid maſs, when it undergoes this pro- 
ckſs, if heated to that degree, it coagulates 
into a looſer maſs, and ſome of it not at all. 
Similar changes take place in the other mu- 
cilages of the 1 when ene juſt 5 
_ 4 ine | 75 
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olds like manner, the ak Auids of the 
bod y loſe the properties which * had * 
og 8 eier gen * ae ee 


; * 
. * 


If the — continues, "th nn: 
which take place do not Happen i in the whole 
matter which is to putrify at once. In the 
Arſt tage, the whole of a ſolid fibre does 
not at once become ſoluble in water, ſo as 
to form a fluid, but part of it becomes ſo- 
luble in water, and the other part, remains 
without changing its properties in the leaſt. 
In like manner, the whole of the red parti- 
cles of the blood are not broke down into 
ſmaller particles, but ſome of them remain 
quite perfect, and have that form they had 


E a taken from * animal i in perfect health, 


A whatever 


* — * - 


CS 


whateyer- chat form may be, for their 
form has been diſputed, and has not been 
agreed upon; in like manner part of the 
coagulable lymph coagulates perfect] y; and 
another part of it does not coagulate upon 
extravaſation. The ſerum likewiſe, in part, 
coagulates by heat as firmly as if no change 

has taken place in it, while another part 
does not coagulate at all. The mixture of 


the ſolid fibres, which are become ſoluble in 
water, with that part of them which has not 
changed ſo as to become ſoluble in water, 
being perfectly uniform, gives ſoftneſs to 
the whole maſs. Thus a portion of all 
theſe ſubſtances putrify at the beginning of 
the proceſs, and another portion remains as 
. as it wan. before: ef: bo 2 ft 


| What has Fares chown F I is 2 | 
to what an in all neee. 1 42 


When a ee W to a6 _ 
it does not take place in the whole maſs at 
once, but in a certain part of it only, in which 
part a change inſtantly takes place; while 
in the other parts, no change whatever has 

. * 
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Fappened. For example; if we haxe an 
hundred of the ſmalleſt integral parts of 
ſugar diſſolved i in water, and place them in 
cdcCdbeireumſtances in which the vinous fermen- 
cen ariſes, at the firſt inſtant of che fer- 
| 4 mentation one of the particles of ſugar is 
- converted i into wine, and the other ninety- 
i nine particles remain. ſugar 1 the ſame as be- 
| fore any fermentation took place; or, in the 
firſt inſtant of the fermentation, two or 
more of the particles of ſugar may be con- 
verted into wine, while the remaining par- 
ticles of ſugat continue * {ans "_ "”y 
were before, | ; 5 . ITY 
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e Sühpeling es the” firſt 1 del e 

Fl ſhould be the caſe, in the ſecond 
inſtant of the fermentation, two of the par- 
ticles of ſugar will be converted into wine, 
and ninety- eight will remain perfectly in 
the form of ſugar, and ſo by degrees the 
Eo whole ſugar will be converted into wine 
when the fermentation is finiſhed, but dur- 
ing the progreſs of it there will be a certain 
quantity of ſugar, and another: Wy of 
bure wine. | Wc. 2 KS, _=— 
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This is proved by taking the maſs of 
mixture of ſugar and wine, at any time 
during the progreſs of fermentation; diſ- 
tilling it until the whole alcohol is carried 
over. Afterwards ſeparate the alcohol from 
the water ſo as to render it pure, and mea- 
ſure or weigh it. To the liquor remaining 
in the ſtill, add a little quicklime, and mix 


a portion of whites of eggs; then expoſe 
the maſs to a degree of heat ſufficient to c- 


agulate the whites of eggs; throw the whole 
through a filter; evaporate and eryſtallize; 


the ſugar in it will be found the ſame. ſugar 


that was 1 uby ected to the fermentation, and 
its quantity will be in the inverſe propor- 


tion of the alcohol obtained. If there be 


half the ſugar, there will be a certain 
quantity c of alcohol; if there be a quarter 
of the ſugar, there will be half as much 
more of alcohol, as is well known to thoſe 
who FRO vinous . for io; 


0 ri 


It r oye chat ts 1 85 of the 
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the <oagulable lymph, might by putrefac- 
tion at once become ſoluble in water, ſo as 
to make a fluid ſal ution; that the whole red 
particles of the blood might become ſoluble 

in the ſerum, fo as to form a dark reddiſh 
fluid; that the whole of the mucilage of the 
ferum might loſe the property of becoming 
ſolid when expoſed to a heat of an hundred 
and ſeventy degrees of Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer, and yet no further as 1 
"oe 9155 t 


-Te n Appen in Uke manner, | thas is 
7 Peay mucilages of the body might only 
loſe the properties that depended upon, their 
folubility in water, and N n cond 
e 7 F Be nl 
This, re dees mat ahi plan if | 
ary dead ſubſtances continue to be expoſed 
to the circumſtances of putrefaction which 
; have been enumerated, whether they were 
eoloutleſ: 8, or of whatever colour they were 
in the healthy living body, they gradually 
affume a brown * which increaſes 


until 


| 1 66 1 
until it becomes of a ſhade ſo dees 
ene to be black, | + 


1 the . af this 3 80 
begin to be extricated, which are vapours 


in the beat e e of pm 


1 phere. 


One of theſe vapours has a fetid ſmell, 
very ſimilar to the ſmell of a compound of 
inflammable air and ſulphur. This ſmell 
has commonly been called a putrid ſmell, 

but experiments have not been made to de- 

termine whether it be actually a compound 
of inflammable air and ſulphur or not, as 


far as has come to the neee of he: 


author.” Rn : 


$ 
1 


Another vapour enticed 1 in this — | 


is gas, whoſe ſynomims have been already 


pointed out, viz. fixed air and carbonie 


acid; another vapour is pure inflammable 
air, which does not appear till 1 end "yu 
the ee | 


— 
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The mucilages are partly converted into 
theſe vapours, but at laſt there begins alſo 
to be found in the maſs, if examined, 
nitrous acid and muriatic acid, combined 
with lime and ammonia, and towards the 


end af the proceſs calcareous earth and am- 


monia, combined with gag. 


Al theſe things have beeg afcertained by 


experiment; it has been, nnn that 


_ is Allo produgrds 


Albough the alias: 3 Fang 


changes in the body of a dead animal, 
when kept in the ſame chemical circum 


ſtances in which they were in the body of 


MM living animal, yet there are certain means. 


of preventing them from going through the 


putrefactive fermentation after the death of 


the animal, In the. firſt place, no ſuch 


change will: happen, if fa be placed in 
ſuch a degree © of heat as will freeze the water 


contained in them; 5 ſecondly, this change 
: will not happen in the heat of two hun- 


dred and twelve degrees, or even in a heat 


| wenka below FO degree, though that 


degree 


„„ 
degree of heat in which putrefaction will 
not take place from the heat being too great, 
has not been exactly aſcertained. In the 
third place, if no pure air whatever touches 
ſuch animal mucilage, no putrefaction will 
occur in them. In the fourth place, 
although air ſhould touch it, if a certain 
preſſure is made upon it by condenſing the 
vapours ſurrounding it to a very great de- 
gree, putrefaction will ariſe much more 
flowly,” though. it is not aſcertained. that 
there is a degree of preſſure which» will 
prevent putrefaction from ariſing altogether, 
Fifthly, if the whole water be ſeparated 
from the mucilage by evaporation, no pu- 
trefaction will take place in it. Sixthly, 
if the water be ſeparated from an animal 
mucilage by its coagulating in conſequence 
loſing its life, or if it be ceagulated- by: 
heat, or by certain ſubſtances applied to it 
which have this effect, and if the water be 
| afterwards ſqueezed out from it; when in 
any of theſe ways mueilage is ſeparated 
from water, and rendered inſoluble in 
water again, the more perfectly iti is ſepa⸗ 
| tated from the Water with which it was 
1 M 4 combined, 


E: 
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combined, and the more perfectly it is rene 
dered inſoluble i in water, the more difficult. | 
I the putrefaction will happen; and, if it 
be. perfectly ſeparated from the water, no 
putrefaction will take place. Seventhly, 
although a dead animal mucilage be kept in a 
heat in which it would putrify moſt readily, 
which is nearly that of the human body; if it 
be expoſed to a proper quantity of pure aig 


* 1 , * 


for putrefaction, as it is alſo in the human 


body; if the air in which it is contained i is 
neither too rare or too denſe to allow putre- 


faction to take place properly, as it is not in 


the human body; if it has a proper quantity 
of water contained in it; and if its Water 
be not ſeparated by evaporation, or by tan- 
ping, neither of which, happen in the 
human body without killing the part; if it 
ſuould be in all theſe circumſtances i in which 
ꝑutręfaction takes place moſt readily in dead 
matter, yet if ſuch animal mucilage ſhould 
be kept immerſed. in an acid. of any Kind. 


or in an alkali, or in a, metallic falt, or 
in gas, or in ſeveral other ſubſtances, it will 


not putrify. It is to be obſerved, however, 
* on aol af. thels ſubſtances which 


are 


= 


5 it 
| are applied to it, to prevent it from pu- 


trifying under theſe circumſtances, muſt 


bear a certain proportion to the whole of 
the mucilage, otherwiſe they will have no 

ſuch effect. Let a drop of vitriolic acid be 

applied to an hundred weight of animal mu- 
cilage, and equally applied to all of it, pu- 
trefaction would certainly not be prevent- 
ed. There muſt be then an adequate pro- 
ꝑortion of ſuch antifermentative antiputreſ- 
cent to produce any ſenſible effect; certain- 

ly faxty grains of concentrated vitriolic acid 


would have no effect on an hundred pounds 


ak: a. W whether ſolid or fluid. | 


ack chen we could W Fs 
grains of vitriolic acid to the human body, 
Which commonly weighs one hundred and 
fifty pounds, in which all thefe circum- 
ſtances of putrefaction are found, we could 
not expect any ſenſible effect to ariſe from 
it, whether the body be living or dead, and 
the ſame thing may be ſaid _ all —_ . 
taſdun W | 


__ 
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But ſixty grains of concentrated „Mbble 
400 can never be applied to the living human 
body, excepting it be to the ſurface of the 
ſkin; or rather the ſcarf-ſkin; for five grains 
of concentrated vitriolic acid, and that di- 
luted with water, are as much as can be 
thrown into the ſtomach at once, and this 
cannot be repeated more than ſix times in 
the twenty-four hours. The acid ſo throun 
in will be deſtroyed by the bile and other- 
wiſe, and alſo be evacuated, ſo that we 
cannot expect thirty grains to exiſt in the 
blood veſſels at once, and certainty we ean 
never get ſuch a quantity into them as to be 
_ ſenſible to any experiment; we cannot there- 
fore apply vitriolic acid, fo as to prevent pu- 
trefaction in any perceptible degree. The 
_ fame reaſoning may be applied to any other 
antifermentative antiputreſcent, ſuch as any 

other acid, —_— err uſt; Ke, | 


Vitriolie acid. is amon g hs maſt power- 
ful ſubſtances for preventing putrefaction 
in proportion to its quantity. Peruvian 

bark is alſo capable of preventing putrefac- 
don in dead animal matter, placed in cir- 


. cymſtances 


\ 


„ 
cumſtanees in which it would putrify, i 
the Peruvian bark was not applied to it. 
But while five drops of vitriolic acid may 
prevent a pound of dead animal matter from 
putrifying in a ſenſible degree, in circum- 
ſtances in which it would otherwiſe putrify, 
it will require five hundred grains of Pe- 
ruvian bark. to have the ſame effect upon a 
pound of dead animal matter; now ſup- 
poſe that Peruvian bark gets into the blood- 
veſſels, which is a queſtion, it certainly 
never could get in in ſuch a quantity as to 
produce a ſenſible effect on an hundred and 
fifty pounds of animal matter; therefore, 
taking it in this light, we could not expect 
to get into the blood- veſſels ſuch a quantity 
of any antifermentative antiputreſcent, as 
to prevent the animal body from putrifying. 
if it were not prevented by the effects of 
life. 7 e 


Since the mucilages of the body of a 
living man are in all the circumſtances moſt 
proper for putrefaction, i. e. they are in the 

moſt proper heat, are expoſed to be acted 
1 by a moderate ** of pure air, 
are 


& 
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are combined with a proper quantity of. 
water,. are in motion, remain often without 3 
change during a time they would putrify 
in, if they were in the ſame circumſtances 
in a dead body, and have nothing in them 
which prevents them from putrifying when 
dead, it muſt be concluded that the life only 
prevents them from putrifying, or in other 
words, that it is as much a property of 
living matter not to putrify, as it is of dead 
matter to putrify. Since then nothing can be 
applied in ſuch proportion to them as would 
prevent them from putrifying if dead, ſo 
nothing can be applied in ſuch proportion as 
can prevent them from Tie when 
alive. 


: Taking the argument in another view, 
it may be true that ſuch a quantity of vi- 


triolic acid, or any other antiputreſcent anti- 


fermentative may not be able to get into 
the body, as to check putrefaction, yet the 
living power of the body, although dimi- 

niſhed, would in ſome degree ſtill prevent 


putrefaction | from taking place. Anti- 
ermentative antiputreſcents m ight bur. ; 
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ply the loſs of the living power, ſo that 
the remaining power of the life, together 
with the antiputreſcent power of the anti- 
fermentati ve, might be ſufficient to prevent 
any putrefaction. The very ſmall quantity - 
of the antifermentative that can be applied 
in proportion to the maſs of matter that it 
has to work upon, makes it extremely 


Wo improbable that it would, even taking the 


argument in this view, at t all retard. wy 
faction. | 


K certain degree of putrefaction of the 
fluids, in a living and otherwiſe healthy 
body, may be brought on by a perfon's 
eating ſalted animal food with farinaceous 
matter. This degree of putrefaction is a 
diſeaſe which has been called ſea ſcurvy, 
although it happens equally at fea or on 
ſhore, when ſuch food is made the only 
' nouriſhment. - In this cafe, depreſſion of 
ſtrength is the firſt ſymptom of the diſeaſe, 
which ariſes evidently from food diſpoſed 
to putrify, for if the patient lives on food 
not diſpoſed to putrify for two or three 
weeks, the depreſſion & ſtrength, the ap- 

| | pearances 
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and the whole diſeaſe. Y. 


no power of the preventing putrefaction. 
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pearances of putrefation, and the whole 


diſeaſe a are carried _ | 


In this W OY neither | Vitriolic acid, nor 
Peruvian bark, nor any other anti fermen- 
tative antiputreſcent, has any effect in taking 
off the putrefaction, though they can be 
applied to the food in the ſtomach, and 
can therefore act upon it in a much larger 
proportion than they can do on any of the 


other ſolids or fluids of the body. 


; It is * native vegetable acid, and the 
looſer vegetable ſubſtances, which we com- 
monly call greens, which are capable of be- 
ing digeſted themſelves, and in their digeſ- 


tion rather tend to become acid than to pu- 


trify, that carry off the depreſſion of 
ſtrength, the Appearances: of e ee 


— 


When putrefaction of thi + Auids Aren 
ariſes ſolely from the depreſſion of the 


powers of the body from uſing improper 


food, anti fermentative antiputreſcents have 


We 
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We « can therefore have little expetiation of 
their preventing putrefaction ariſing from 
depreſſion of ſtrength taking place in feyer; 
neither are vitriolic acid, Peruvian bark, 
&c. found actually to prevent putrefaction, 
when it ariſes from the depreſſion of ſtrength 
in a violent fever. ; | 
Miorcover it has been conceived, that 
not only putrefaction might be prevented 
when it aroſe in the ſolids and fluids of the 
body, but likewiſe that the parts that had 
already undergone putrefaction to a certain 
degree, might be made to return again to 
that ſound ſtate from which ge became 
. 


If mie ſolids verily, the firſt « appear- 
ances are, that they acquire an adheſiveneſs 
to other ſubſtances greater than they had be- 
fore ; they become of a greeniſh or browniſh 
colour, and emit a fetid vapour, and are 
more ſoft and flabby. If they be taken in 
this ſtate, and diluted vitriolic acid be ap- 
plied to them, they loſe their adheſiveneſs, 


| decome firmer, neaxer their colour when 
ſound, 
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„ and Joſe cheir ſimell. It has been 
choughe in this caſe, that not only farther 
putrefaction Was prevented, but that the 
part was re- changed, and brought back to 


the ſtate it was in before the nnen 


began to take Place. | 


oy 


On confidering the argument, bows 
this by no means appears to happen. An 
acid decompoſes the fetid vapour, ſo as to 


take off its fetor, but it does not re- convert 


the fetid vapour into the ſolid from whence 
it was produced; for if the fetid vapour be 
collected together after it is ſeparated from 
the other parts, and an acid is applied to it, 
no animal ſolid is produced, though the 
ſmell of oY fetid n is mms loſt, 


That as deſtruction of His ferid-1 vapour 
is u 4 te proceſs from the ſolids re- ac- 
quiring its firmneſs, is evident, becauſe the 
ſolids may re- acquire their firmneſs without 
the fetor's being diminiſhed, by applying 
an infuſion of oak-bark to the matter that 


The 


E 

The action of the infuſion of oak bark 

is in this caſe upon the part; that has not 
been ehanged by the putrefaction ; that part 
it coagulates as ĩt always would have done; 
but upon that part which has already been 
i changed PF the N it no dx 
- For not only fermentation, but alſo ſolu- 
tion and other chemical proceſſes, do not take 
place in every particle of the maſs that is 
acted upon, at the ſame inſtant, but progreſ- 
ſvely; that is, firſt upon one part of the : 
maſs, in that part the properties are totally 
changed; the properties of the remaining 
you m——_— perfectly the lame, "48 


* 


Thus, if a piece of liens be horn into 5 
a cod containing muriatic acid, as ſoon as 
it is thrown in, a part of the muriatic acid 
combines with a part of the lime, and forms a 
compound, viz. calx muriata, whole proper- 
ties are perfectly different from the properties 
of the muriatic acid, or the properties of 
the lime, the remaining muriatic acid and 
the remaining lime retaining each 1 its own 
F * 
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properties,” ſuch as they were before they 
were thrown into the ſame veſſel 3 there 


are therefore, after the firſt inſtant of the 
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operation in the whole maſs, une, muriatic 
| acid, 25 car! muriata. ud 
"Agaia, 3 3 vitriolatum, a com- 
pound of calx of iron and vitriolic acid, 
be put into a retort, and a receiver be adapt- 
ed to it, and the retort be heated to a certain 
degree, the heat ſeparates the vitriolic acid 
from the calx of iron, but not at once: at the 
beginning of the operation, a part of the 
vitriolic acid diſtills over, a part of the calx 
of iron remains behind in the retort, and 
along with it a part of the ferrum vitriola- 
tum, not decompoſed, but retaining the 
ſame W it had before the opera- 
tion. OR. 12 14505 1 4 
BY 80 if a muſcular fibre be placed in the 
circumſtances in which it putrifies, the 
hole does not putrify at once, part putri- 
fies, and is converted into a mucilage ſoluble 
in water, and not coagulable; and if the 
putrefaction go further into fetid vapour, 


. 1 
Ke. a part 5 remains coagulable by oak 
bark. Thus the oak bark renders the part 
that was unchanged much firmer by coagu- 
lating it, but is far from reſtoring the 
whole maſs to what it was before. The 
coagulated or tanned part has not now the 
| 8 the muſcular fibre had before it 
began to putrify, but is a ſubſtance with its 
properties totally different, excepting in its 
firmneſs; the fetid vapours, and other va- 
pours remaining the ſame as if no oak bark 
had been applied, 8 5 
bo * caſes, therefore W n bande 
or any ſuch ſubſtances have been applied to 
give firmneſs to animal ſubſtances which 
have become ſoft by putrefaction, that firm- 
neſs ariſes from the coagulation of the parts 
yet unchanged by the putrefaction, and not 
from the parts, which have gone through 


any ſtage of putrefaction, returning to their 


former ſtate ſo as to have their former pro- 
perties, and ſo as to be uſeful for the pur- 
poſes which they ſerved in the body before 


the Putrefaction þ had taken mo ö | 
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When an acid or any other ſuch ſubſtance 


| e and renders firm a maſs which is 


already putrified in part, it does not re- 
ſtore it to its former ſtate, When it com- 


| bines with or decompoſes the fetid vapours, 


it does not unite with them ſo as to produce 
the ſubſtances that were changed into ſuch 
fetid vapours by putrefaction, nor does it 
ſeparate theſe ſubſtances from the putrid va- 
pours ſo as to reſtore er to their ron 
ſtate. 


Nether coagulating ſubſtances, therefore, 
nor ſubſtances deſtroying fetid vapouts, re- 


_ ſore putrid eee to what r 4 were 


before. 


0 the whole, therefore, no expecta- 
tion can be had of applying ſubſtances in 
fevers, where there is diſpoſition to putre- 


faction, from putrifying, by any remedy that 


will either produce in them, or prevent any 
chemical proceſs; much leſs can there be 
any expectation of reſtoring them to their 
former ſtate, when they have N * 


| ſied, ay any ſuch aro 


| The 
3 


The only means, therefore, of prevent- 

ing putrefaction in fever are: firſt, the car- 3 
rying off the fever by the means already 
pointed out. When, therefore, ſymptoms 
of great depreſſion of ſtrength, ſuch as great 

loſs of muſeular power, great oppreſſion about 
the præcordia, ſighing, a feel of ſoftneſs in 
the pulſe, &c. ariſe at the very beginning of a 
fever, a practitioner ſhould be more anxious 

to produce a crifis by antimonial prepara- 
tions, &e. Secondly, the avoiding all appli- . 
cations which diminiſh the force or depreſs 

the ſtrength of the ſyſtem. Evacuations 

| therefore that are unneceflary, as bleeding, 
Kc. ſhould be carefully avoided, the patient 
ſhould be kept quiet in bed, his mind as 
men at eaſe as ma . 


1f any of the parts of the body have al- 
ready putrified, the only way by which the 
putrid matter can be got rid of, is to ſuffer 
it to pals through the encretories of the 
body. | 


| If with ſtrong ſymptoms of putrefaction 
* the Huids, an hemorrhage ſhould take 
ö n- Place 
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place either from the noſtrils or mouth, or if 
blood be vomited up, or if it comes from 
the lungs, or if purging of blood ſhould 
take place, or an hæmorrhage ſhould happen 


from the womb, or if blood comes along 
with the urine, even if the hæmorrhage 


ſhould be in ſmall quantities, the patient is 
in the utmoſt danger. Should effuſion of 
blood take place in any of theſe ways, 
without attending to any thing elſe, every 


means ſhould be attempted to ſtop ſuch 


hemorrhage. The . moſt powerful remedy 
for ſtopping hemorrhage ariſing from laxity 


or putrefaction, is the bark of the cin- 


chona, which ſhould be given in powder to 


the quantity of an ounce in twenty-four 


hours, together with acids and other aſtrin- 


gents. The following form, or ſomething 
ſimilar, may be exhibited: 
R. Decoctum corticis cinchonæ — 
duas cum ſemiſſe; 
Roſæ rubræ exſiccatæ u unciam PRE Os ; 
Acidi vitriolici diluti drachmas quinque. 
Decoctum fervens roſæ affunde in vaſe 
vitreo, dein adde acidum vitriolicum dilu- 
e 
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tum et macera, per horam dimidiam. Li. 
quorem frigefactum cola. 

R. Colaturæ uncias duas; 

Pulveris corticis cinchona drachmam 
unam; miſce fiat hauſtus quarta n hora | 
ſumendus. | 1 5 J —_— 

Although when hemorrhage ariſes in con- 
ſequence of putrefaction, all other conſide- 
rations muſt give way to ſo dangerous an 
accident; other hæmorrhages are not to alter 
our other attentions during the fever. Some- 
times an active hemorrhage from the noſtrils, 
or another part, carries. off the fever i in the 
ſame manner as an inflammation, although 
the hemorrhage be but in a ſmall quantity. 
If a large hæmorrhage ſhould ariſe without 
ſymptoms of putrefaction, whether it re- 
lieves the fever or not, it may be prudent to 

check it by infuſion of roſes, prepared ac- 
cording to the London Pharmacopœia, given 
to the quantity of two ounces every fqur 
hours; but the bark of the cinchona is not 
to be exhibited, unleſs it be proper from 
other v views in the diſeaſe. 
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The i comes now therefore-to treat 
of the care of patients in a convaleſcent ſtate, b 
aſter a regular continued fever. 


If a criſis ſhould ariſe at the beginningas 
the firſt week of a regular continued fever, 
odr before the ſixth day, the diſeaſe moſt 
commonly returns, and W e an inter. 
mittent. „ 


— — — — ͥ6'!0— — —U— — 


| "The author muſt again take notice of the 
ſuppoſition, that there is ſome matter to be 
altered in the progreſs of a fever before it 
can be expelled from the ſyſtem, which 
he has ſhewn is only ſuppoſition, and is un- 
| ſupported by any experiment, no man hav- 
ing ever ſeen, ſmelt, or taſted ſuch matter; 
it has however been often inculcated, that 
ſuch matter muſt be ſubdued by allowing 
the intermittent to go on, 


If however a criſis ſhould take place in 
' the firſt week of a regular continued fever, 
and if the criſis ſhould be perfect or nearly 
ſo, if there ſhould be conſiderable ſweating, 


if che tongue ſhould be clean or nearly . 
if 
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if together, or nearly, if the pulſe ſhould be 


L 1 1 | 
if there ſhould be a lateritious ſediment in 
the urine; if the coſtiveneſs ſhould be gone 
off, if the head- ach ſhould have ceaſed al- 


leſst than eighty ſtrokes i in Aa minute, and to- 


CPE 


experience to ſay, that the bark of the cin- 
chona ſhould be given in powder immedi- 
ately after the criſis, which is commonly 
about fix or ſeven o*'dock in the mornin g. 
to the quantity of a drachm every hour. 
and continued at leaſt for Lorch iht hours. 


By this prattice, it often happens tat 
a return of any paroxy im is prevented, and 
the patient is freed from the diſeaſe, 


I the crifis has ariſen without the exhi- 
bition of any medicine, as the author has 
ſuppoſed in what is ſaid above; if the criſis 

has been nearly complete, and the bark of 

the cinchona has been employed as has been 
repreſented, and notwithſtanding this a freſh 
paroxyſm of fever ſhould return, the caſe 
muſt be referred to has been ſaid in 


treating 
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treating of regular tertian intermittents, or 


will be ſaid in treating of Irregular Intermiks. 


| tents in a f uture diſſertation, 


8 chat preparations of antimony, 
ipecacuanha, or any other medicine which 
has the property of producing ſymptoms 
fimilar to thoſe which ariſe in che ordinary 
criſis of a regular continued fever have been 


"exhibited, and that they have actually pro- 
duced theſe appearances which take place in 


ſuch criſis, and there is a freedom from the 
ſymptoms of fever equal to that which has 

already been deſcribed, in this caſe the bark 
of the cinchona ſhould alſo'be ain as 
has been deſcribed, 


Suppoſing that in the beginning of a re- 


gular continued fever there ſhould be much 


greater pain in the forehead, or over the 
whole head externally, and that either by ap- 


plying leeches to the temples, or otherwiſe. 


making topical evacuations from the head by 
bleeding, or if in a fimilar caſe bliſters have 


been applied in the firſt days of a fever be- 
hind: the ears, or otherwiſe to any part of | 
the head, and the pain has ceaſed, and all 
Fo We 


- 
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the other ſymptoms of the diſeaſe have gone 
off, although no miſchief would undoubt- 
edly ariſe from employing the bark of the 
cinchona, yet as far as the author's obſer- 


vation goes, the fever has not returned, 
though it was not employed. | 


If ina ee fever no medicine has 


been employed, and a crifis ſhould take place 
in the firſt week of the diſeaſe, but that criſis 
ſhould be very incomplete; that is, though 
about four or five o'clock in the morning the 
patient ſhould fall into a. ſweat, even rather 


profuſe, if there ſhould be a lateritious ſedi- 
ment in the urine, but the head- ach ſhould 
not be much abated, if the tongue ſhould be 
ſtill foul, if the depreſſion of ſtrength ſhould 
remain very great, and the other appearances. 
of fever ſhould ſtill remain without great 


abatement, it then becomes a queſtion, 
whether the bark of the cinchona ſhould be 
employed in large quantities, fo as to try to 
prevent a return an a freſh paroxyſm of the. 
fever. | 


| This argument, in the author s opinion, 
| depends on the following circumſtances: : 
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In the firſt place, this ſeldom happens in 
a regular continued fever in which the ſymp- 


toms of the fever come on ſlightly at firſt. 
If it ſhould, as far as the author's experi- 


ence goes, it is beſt to employ the bark of 
the cinchona in the manner deſcribed, for 
though it often fails in preventing the recur- 
rence of a freſh paroxyſm of the diſeaſe, 
yet hardly any miſchief ariſes from it. 
There is in this caſe a chance of termina- 
ting the fever immediately, ſo that the pa- © 
tient ſhall recover his health, for which rea- 


| ww it had better be employed. 


In the ſecond place, if a oat conti- 
ridied fever ſhould attack a patient at once 
with violent ſymptoms, great ſenſe of cold- 


neſs followed by heat, returning alternately 


for twenty-four hours, or until the even- 
ing following, and if there ſhould be great 

head- ach, great depreſſion of ſtrength, 
anxiety, &c. and no medicine has been ex- 
hibited which produces appearances ſimilar 


to the ordinary criſis of fever; if an imper- 
fect criſis ſhould happen in the firſt week of 
the diſeaſe; in this caſe neither the bark of 


the 


the einchona,; nor any other medicine acting 
in the ſame manner ſhould be employed. 
If this ſhould happen, it is proper to employ * 
preparations of: antimony, or other medicines 
of ſimilar effect, in the manner that has been 
already deſeribed; when it is wiſhed that 
they ſhould exert their effects in the moſt 
powerful manner to carry off the e 
tytnptonis o. of the ade Sen, 
When the bark rol the cinchona . * 
exhibited, ſometimes no freſh attack of the 
fever has taken place, and the remainihg 
ſymptoms of the firſt ſtage have gradually 
diſappeared ; but much more frequentiyt the 
diſeaſe has returned, and continued as if no 
ſuch imperfect criſis had happened, and the 
whole fever has been more ſevere, or the 
appearances which have remained have con- 
tinued and gradually increaſed, and formed 
a new fever, which has lingered out for ſe- 
veral weeks; or laſtly the patient has been 
relieved from the fever, but continued in 4 
languid and morbid ſtate for a great lefg 
of time. „ | 5d Gd : 
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This obſervation is one of the grounds 
on which the author has formed his opi- 
nion, that the bark of the cinchona prevents 
the return of fever, but does not take off a 
fever which is preſent. Prepargtions of an- 
= timony and other remedies having the ſame 

= - | effects exhibited in ſuch impertect crifis in 
the firſt week of the diſeaſe, often remove 
the remaining appearances. of. fever, ſo that 
the n is peſtoced to health, | 


AC. on nn g 2 WW anti- 
mony or ĩpecacuanha, or any other medi- 
cine of the ſame claſs, a very imperfect 

rriſis ſhould be produced i in the ſecond week 
of a regular continued fever, the ſame me- 
tod is to be purſued as if the criſis ſhould 


take place when no mex has been em- 
91 ed. f F081 | 


1 n no * has been ee tend- 

| ing to produce a criſis in a regular continued 
fever, and a criſis has taken place in the ſe- 
cond week of the diſeaſe, if the criſis be 
tolerably perfect, that is, if a conſiderable 


ſweating ſhould take place in the morning, 
41 750 5 . 
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fever ſhould be diminiſhed by it, although 


if there ſhould 'be lateritious ſediment 'in 
the urine, if the tongue ſhould become to- 


| lerably clean, if ſome degree of head-ach 
| ſhould even remain, and the - pulſe ſhould 


remain frequent even to ninety or an hundred 


ſtrokes in a minute, and ſome other febrile 


ſymptoms ſhould ill continue, the bark of 
the cinchona ſhould be employed in as large 
doſes as the patient's ſtomach will bear. 


The fever is not near ſo apt to return, or be 
prolonged, as it is when ſuch a criſis takes 


place in the firſt week, and therefore it is 


better to employ the cinchona, or other me- 
dicines of that claſs, than preparations of alle 
timony, or n medicines which have ſimi- 

ag] | 7-7 Sl 


The Co LD is to be ad if a criſis 
has been produced in a regular continued 


fever by means of preparations of antimo- 


ny, &c. in the ſecond week of the diſeaſe, 


or if the fever has been carried off in the * | 
cond week by any other means. 


- 
1 wr, g 
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1 a criſis ſhould cake Ae on a the "th 
teenth day, or any day afterwards, and the 


nat 


111 5 
not carried off, the appearances of the fever ; 
continue almoſt always to diminiſh until the 
diſeaſe goes off; it is therefore not neceſſary 

to employ any remedy with a view of pre- 
venting its return. | 
The great diſpoſition in a fever to return, 
if aeriſis ſhould take place in the firſt week 
of the diſeaſe, the leſs diſpoſition which 
it has to return if a criſis ſhould take place 
in the ſecond week of the diſeaſe, and the 
very little diſpoſition which it has to return 
if a criſis takes place in the third week of 
_ the diſeaſe, moſt probably was the founda- 
tion of the idea which has prevailed from 
the earlieſt practitioners down to the pre- 
ſent time, that there was ſome matter intro- 
duced into the body which required prepara- 
tion of concoction ; that is, that it ſhould 
be in ſome way altered, in order to be eva- 
cuated before a fever could be got rid of. 

98 5 When, however, it comes to be conſidered 

ſdthat this, though it be a poſſible explanation 
of this appearance, is by no means ſupport- 

ed by any other evidence, the author there- 
* does not think it worth while diſcuſſing 

DG this 
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this argument. It would be neceſſary for 
him to write a great many volumes to refute 
the various opinions, which have been admit- 
ted into the theory of medicine as true * 


er gels are int 


If a criſis ſhould take place at any time of 
a fever, purgatives have often been employ- 


ed with a view of evacuating any part of 


the matter which occaſioned the fever, that 


may have remained after the  crifis had 


taken place. The author has already ſaid, 
that there is no reaſon for ſuppoſing any 
ſuch matter to exiſt ; that it is mere hypo- 
theſis ; purgatives, therefore, cannot pre- 
vent a fever from returning, or any miſchief 


from happening by evacuating ſuch matter. 
A purgative has no power of carrying Off 
one fluid out of the blood- veſſels more than 


another; it can only contribute, there- 
fore, to the clearing the body of any parti- 


cular ſubſtance, by occaſioning a quicker 


change in the whole fluids. Purgatives 
would indeed evacuate all thoſe which are 
at preſent in the body, ſo that a freſh ſet 
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= of fluids would be formed more quickly. 


The ſerum, coagulable lymph; and red blood, 


and all the healthy fluids, would be ſooner 


re-produced from the food, if thoſe which 


are now in the body are evacuated by pur- 


gatives as well as noxious matter, but it 


would be long before the change would take 


place, and the noxious matter got rid of. 


Suppoſing there was mixed with the whole 
blood . ſome extraneous matter, which 
amounted to an hundredth part of the 
whole, and ſuppoſing that one doſe of a 


purgative evacuated the hundredth part of 


the whole fluids, it would take more than 
fifty doſes of purgatives to evacuate the half 
of the extraneous matter, for no experi- 
ment has hitherto ſhewn, that purgatives 


has any ſpecific power of taking away one 


matter more than another, 


It might be ſuppoſed that purgatives 


would evacuate the more fluid parts of the 


blood, and therefore would carry off the 
ſerum and ſuperfluous water. If this was 


the caſe, after purging every day for ſeve- 
ral 


T 
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ral days, upon opening a vein, ar.d taking 
away a quantity of blood, there would be 
leſs ſerum and a larger proportion of coa- 
gulum. The contrary. of this, however, 
is found to be the caſe; there is actually leſs 
coagulum, and more ſerum and ſegen 
water. 

It is commonly believed, when mercury 
has been exhibited, ſo as to produce fa- 
livation, that by exhibiting a purgative the 
mercury is carried off, and the ſalivation made 
to ceaſe. The author choſe forty patients 
as nearly ſimilar to each other as could be, 
vho had been cured of ſyphilis by mercury, 
exhibited ſo as to produce ſalivation, and in 
conſequence the ſal ivation was wiſhed to be 
carried off. To twenty of theſe he exhi- 
bited purgatives, and to the other twenty 
no medicine whatever; in this caſe the ſali- 
| vation ceaſed much ſooner, upon an average, 
in the twenty to whom no medicine what- 
ever had been exhibited, than in the twenty 
who uſed * 


1 does not appear, therefore, that purg- 
ing has any power of carrying off any nox- 
92 1 
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 jous matter remaining after a fever: firſt, 
becauſe there is no evidence of ſuch noxious 
matter exiſting; and ſecondly, if ſuch 
noxious matter did actually exiſt, there is 
no power in a purgative to carry it off. 


Moreover, purgatives have a conſiderable 
tendency to re- produce the diſeaſe, or occa- 
ſion relapſes, as the author has ſeen in many 
inſtances, and there are alſo ſeveral inſtances 
on record, though not related with that view. 
For inſtance, De Haen relates a caſe, where 
he ſays, that a fever returned, though there 

was a perfect criſis about the end of the ſe- 
cond week, although purgatives had been 
exhibited ; in that caſe, the purgatives evi- 
dently re-produced the fever. Purgatives 
are, therefore, never to be employed after 
the criſis of a fever, excepting there ſhould 
be coſtiveneſs, and in that caſe only ſo as to 
produce one evacuation. | 


If a criſis ſhould happen in the firſt or 


ſecond week of a fever, the patient is never 


ſo much reduced in his ſtrength as to require 


food of great nouriſhment. After ſuch a 
criſis, it is much better to confine him for 
og ſeveral 


1 1 

ſeveral days to ſuch food as he cept 
during the fever, eſpecially to avoid all ſolid 
animal food, more relapſes having been ob- 
ſerved by the author to ariſe from uſing ſolid 
animal food too ſoon, than from * wy 


cas; 


If a crifis ſhould 0 in 1 1 
week of a regular continued fever, although 
the patient be extremely weakened by the 
diſeaſe, yet no ſolid animal food is to be 
given; for it is to be obſerved, that the 
cauſe of the weakneſs, the exertions in the 
fever, have ceaſed. Very moderate nouriſh» 
ment in proportion to what mankind uſe 
commonly in cultivated countries, together 
with ſleep, which in this caſe is generally 
eaſy, and refreſhing, is ſufficient to recruit 
his ſtrength. He ſhould therefore for many 
days refrain from ſolid animal food, the uſe 
of which, the author has already obſerved, 
he has found more productive of relapſes 
than any other cauſe whatever. 


For the knowledge of the quantity ot 
food which men uſe in civilized nations 
more than is neceſſary, the author begs leave 
to refer to his treatiſe on Digeſtion. 


If 


= che patient is to avoid ſ old aim 
5d when a perfect criſis takes place in the 
third week, although he has been much ex- 
hauſted, it is much more to be avoided after 
2 criſis has taken place in the firſt or ſecond 


- ._ week, when the patient is not only leſs ex- 


hauſted, but when there is likewiſe greater 
—__ of a relapſe. | | 


"If no criſis ſhould take Pur! in the firſt 
| or ſecond week of a regular continued fever, 
. and if in the third week the fever ſhould 
gradually diminiſh by critical ſymptoms 
taking place one after another; that is, if 
the tongue has been covered during the 
whole of the diſeaſe with a mucous cruſt, 
and that cruſt begins to leave the edges of 
the tongue, or exfoliates in ſmall pieces all 
over the tongue, or if the tongue has had a 
raw appearance when moiſt, and a glaſſy one 
when dry, if it begins to be covered with 
its ordinary mucus, and is putting on its 
common appearance, if the pain in the fore- 
head is gradually ceaſing or entirely gone 
off, if there be a lateritious ſediment in the 
urine for a day or two, which afterwards 


ceaſes, if the {kin becomes gradually moiſt, 
or 
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or a flight ſweat ſhould ariſe coor four or 


five o'clock in the morning, if the coſtive- 


neſs. ſhould go off by degrees, or there 
ſhould be ſome laxity in the inteſtines, if 
the pulſe ſhould become ſlow, or if it ſhould 
fall at once to between eighty or ninety 
ſtrokes in a minute, if the ſkin ſhould re- 


turn gradually to its ordinary colour, if 


theſe appearances of criſis ſhould appear 


after one another, or in a flighter degree. 


at firſt, and gradually becomes more conſpi- 
cuous, the patient muſt be abſolutely for- 


bid che uſe of ſolid animal food for many — 


days after the fever has begun to ſubſide, 


or even of any food in too * A hes 
ef! Pecially at once. 


If « riffs ould mke place in the firſt or 


ſecond week of a continued fever, and 
ſhould be very perfect, the patient ſhould 


not be confined to bed during the whole 
twenty-four hours, but ſhould be covered 
with his ordinary clothing; but if the criſis. | 


be incomplete, and ſeveral of the ſymptoms 
of the firſt ſtage ſtill remain, it is better 


that he ſhould be confined to bed until theſe 


TI go off, | 
If 


/ 


8 I a chips criſis ſhould take place in 
the third week of a regular continued fever, 
or if ſeveral critical ſymptoms ſhould take 
Place, it is better that the patient ſhould be 
covered with his ordinary clothing, even 
ſuppoſing that he is obliged to lie upon the 
| bed, excepting where the weakneſs is ſo 
very great, that he is apt to faint in being 
placed in an erect poſture, or on r extra- 
en, exertion, * | 


If the diſcaſe ſhould. bein gradually to 
ate in the third week, when the dimi- 
nution is become conſiderable, it is better 
alſo that the patient ſhould be covered with 
his ordinary clothing during the day time. 


The next diſſertation will take oi of | 
the irregularities and accidents which happen. 
in intermitting and remitting fevers. 


